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the best advertising medium of its class | 
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Ta double the circulation of the RU- 


RAL WORLD annually is an ambition of | 


the Publishers. It requires new sub- 


scribers to do this, and in order to se-| 


cure them, every present subscriber is 


' 
constituted an agent to assist In that 


effort. The price of the RURAL WORLD 
is one dollar per year, which is cheap, 
considering the quantity and quality of 
the matter and paper used, but to ac- 
complish our purpose we will allow every 
subscriber to send a new name with his 


own for one dollar, and he may add addi- | 


tional NEW names at fifty cents each, 
which is less than the actual cost of the 
paper. 
ceived for less than one dollar unless ac- 
companied by the name of a new sub- 
scriber. 





THE MISSOURI DAIRY MEETING. 





The writer made a flying visit to Pal- 
myra, Mo., last week to confer with the 
jocal workers regarding the arrangements 
for the State Dairy Convention ‘hat is to 
be held in that city Nov. 7, 8 and 9 next. 

We found everything in a most satis- 
factory condition, and everybody ready 
to give the dairy men and women of Mis- 
souri such a welcome as has never before 
been accorded them. Never in the history 
of the State Dairy Association has a 
conimunity manifested such interest in a 
dairy convéntion, and made such prepara- 
tions to insure its success as has Fal- 
myra for the one that will be heid in that 
city next week. Everybody is interested 
ané@ ready to do what he or she can to 
make the eronvertion a great success. 

The new court house will make 4 bean- 
tiful and very convenient convention 
hall, with committee rooms, reception 
rooms, ladies’ waiting room, secretary's 
office and other like accommodations ad- 
joining the assembly room. 

In what is calied the basement. but 
which is really the ground floor, sprendid 
provisions have veen made for the dis- 
niay of dairy machinery. In this exa‘dit 
will be all the leading separators, so-n2 
of which will be operated by gasoline en- 
gines. There will be Babcock testers, 
churns, butter workers and other appara- 
tus exhibited. 

Adjoining the machinery exhibit, but in 
a separate room, will be the butter and 
eheese exhibit, which will be so arranged 
as to make it easy of examination. 

In short, nothing is lacking to make 
the 12th annual meeting of the State 
Dairy Association a most profitable and 
enjoyable affair. 

As showing to some extent the degree of 
anterest and enthusiasm prevailing in 
Marion County, we were told that a 
dozen or more boys and girls were com- 
peting for the Settles & Settles Jersey 
heifer prize, spoken of on page 2 of this 
issue, and that some of the competitors 
had as high as 500 names on their lists, 
signatures of Marion County people who 
had signed the promise to attend the 
dairy meeting. By means of this unique 
and effective scheme pretty nearly every- 
body in Marion County will be informed 
and interested in the meeting, and the 
result will be a large attendance. If the 
dairy people of the state, for whom all 
this effort is made, will respond heartily 
and attend in goodly numbers, it will be 
a glorious meeting. Let us all do ‘what 
we can to make it such. 





A PETTIS CO. (MO.) FARMERS’ IN- 
STITUTE. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Well, we 
have had another farmers’ institute, the 
fourth or fifth in the last twelve or fif- 
teen years. But the last is in striking 
contrast to the first. At the first insti- 
tute held here the weather was damp and 
cool, in the month of February, if I mis- 
take not. No previous preparations had 
been made. There was no exhivit of prod- 
ucts, and the state force was received and 
treated in a manner somewhat in keeping 
with the prevailing chilliness of the 
weather. The place of the meeting was 
as chilled as the outside elements. The 
meeting was poorly attended, but little 
general interest was taken and but few 
questions were asked the speakers on 
any subject. To an observer it looked like 
our people were afraid to affiliate with the 
“working force.” 

Quite to the contrary, at our meetings 
last Tuesday and Wednesday, Oct. 15 and 
16. We had the most perfect weather, as 
if made to order, and from the first ses- 
sion the interest was good and grew from 

i to i until at the last two 
sessions our Opera House was filled to 
overflowing. 

The day prior to our meeting and early 





. Tuesday morning the Opera House stage 


was decorated with flags, bunting, potted 
Our farmers brought in some 
of the best of the year’s products of all 
manner of grains, fruits, vegetables, for- 





Renewals in no case will be re- | 




















JUDGE SAMUEL MILLER, 


Born October 4, 1820, 
| 


Died Octeber 24, 1901. 





| The RURAL WORLD readers and the 
| thousands of personal and press friends 
| of Judge Samuel Miller will learn with 


|regret that he finally succumbed to the | 


sufferings of his protracted and painful 
iliness, and died Oct. 24. He was born 
near Lancaster, Lancaster County, Pa., 
Oct. 4, 1820, having just passed the eighty- 
first milestone in life’s journey. 

In 1847 he married Miss Martha Isabel 
Evans. There are nine children, all mar- 
|ried except one son. 


to the other shore. He lived to give his 
patriarchal blessing to 38 grandchildren 
jand six great-grandchildren. 

Early in his active life Judge Miller se- 
|lected horticultural work for his vocation 
and continued to grow trees and plants 
tand develop fruits for nearly sixty years. 
| His labor was one of love, as his oft ex- 
| pressed affection for it in the columns of 
the RURAL WORLD in his 
|tural Talks’’ will so abundantly testify. 
|His work was devoid of the feeling of 
| drudgery because he loved to watch the 
| little sprout when it first appeared, and 
j}then to so nourish the little life in the 
|}young and tender plant that it would in 
|due time become mature and yield an 
jabundant harvest of the very best fruit. 
| One who has never planted an apple seed 
|or a grape or a peach seed and watched 
and tended it through all phases of its 
life, having at times during the apparent- 
ly lifeless winter season stood by the little 
slender twig and anxiously examined it 
to see if it were still alive, cannot fully 
appreciate such a life as Judge Miller has 
lived. The joy of tasting the first ripe 
fruit from such vine or tree when found 
to be of exquisite flavor is an experience 
that only the originator knows; it is the 
reward of years of hours of anxious wait- 
ing. Then, instead of fruit, there may be 
bitter disappointment. Do we fully appre- 
ciate our best flavored fruits, and do we 
always give full meed of honor to men, 
who, like our dear, departed friend, 
Judge Miller, give their lives to the orig- 
inating and developing of choice fruits? 

At one time Mr. Miller was a village 
schoolmaster in North Lebanon, Pa. Here 
in his adopted state he was honored by 
being elected one of the judges of his 
county court, and he was also elected a 
member of the state legislature from 
Montgomery County. Thus was his inter- 
est in public matters testified to by the 
}citizens of his community. 

But his chief delight was his horticul- 
tural work. While still in Pennsylvania 
on a small fruit farm he originated the 
Martha grape. This all horticulturists 
know as a very choice white grape. To 
develop a fine white grape has always 
been the ambition of a true horticulturist. 
This crown of his effort in this line Judge 
Miller most chivalrously named Martha, 
for the loved wife, who herself possessed 
the true horticultural spirit. 

In 1867 Mr. Miller brought his family to 








His wife, one son | 
and one daughter had passed before him | 


“Horticul- | 


Bluffton, Mo., where he resided until the 
}time of his death. At this place he de- 
| veloped the famous Captain Jack straw- 
berry. No one could continue reading 
|his Horticultural Talks week after week 
| without being cognizant of the’ generous 
‘spirit he felt toward his fellow horticul- 
|turists and of the deep sympathy he had 
fin the new fruits they were originating. 
|Many and many. a box and package of 
| the first fruits of vine and tree that had 
been developed in other sections and 
states found their way to Bluffton to be 
;Sampled by Judge Miller, the sender 
| knowing full well the interest with which 
|} they would be received, and the candor 
| with which their merits would be stated. 
Then in many a nook at Bluffton will be 
|found growing new fruits that are yet un- 
| tried, the originators sending him infant 
plants and trees that he might watch 
them in their development. 

| Horticulturists all over the land will 
testify that in the demise of Judge Miller 
| they have lost a friend. He will be missed 
at the meetings of the Missouri Horticul- 
| tural Society, of which he has long been 
}an officer. He was a member for whom 
the query was oft made at the opening 
meeting, ‘“‘Will Judge Miller be here?” 
| His delight in this fraternal spirit is most 
| beautifully emphasized by him in his last 
| ‘Horticultural Talk” received from him 
while still at the Pan-American Exposi- 
tion, where while enjoying to the full the 
beauties and glories of Horticulture, he 
was overcome with the illness that proved 
fatal: 

“Oh! how many of the faithful have I 
met here, whom I never expected to see 
face to face—old and young—but not one 
yet that is older than myself. Aside from 
the great collection of fruit in this build- 
ing, which I consider the best constructed 
for its purpose of all here, the most en- 
joyable feature is the kindly feeling and 
friendly intercourse. From Maine to Cali- 
fornia, and from Washington to Florida 
all seem one brotherhood. There seems to 
be no jealousy, no boasting, or envy of 
each other. This makes it pleasant." 

Judge Miller has been a contributor to 
the columns of this paper for a full third 
of a century. He was greatly loved and 
will be much missed. The readiness with 
which he answered all seeking horticu!- 
tural information invited inquiries not 
only from those of this central west, but 
from all sections of the United States. 
Many farms all over this land have or- 
chards that were selected and cultivated 
by Judge Miller’s direction. 

He has left to the horticultural worla 
a rich legacy in his Hfe-long devotion to 
his work, and in his helpful spirit to those 
beginning in this work and in his mag- 
nanimous spirit to all other horticultur- 
ists; as one of his daughters said, “My 
father was never happier than when en- 
tertaining a horticultural friend.” No 
such life is lived in vain, and that should 
be the acme of every human soul. 








age plants, 
and wines. 

Notable among the exhibits were a 
dozen anda half plates of premium 
fruits, reshipped back home from the St. 
Louis Fair by G. H. Shepherd, our enter- 
prising nursery man. Another was Essex 
rape 30 inches tall, 40 days from date of 
planting. 

The state force is composed of strictly 
practical men, and they are full of the 
spirit of better methods in agriculture. 
It is unnecessary here to particularize, 
but we feel like seconding H. J. Water’s 
suggestion that farmers avail themselves 
of the bulletins issued by the State Exper- 
iment Station and to be had simply for 
the asking. He said the same of the bul- 
letins furnished by the U. 8S. Department 
of Agriculture at Washington, D. C. 
These bulletins are ours. We have paid 
for them, and if we fail to obtain them 
and profit by them it is our fault. 

Cc. D. Lyon talked cowpeas and soil 
fertility to the queen’s taste and con- 
vinced us he was no theorist, but spoke 
from experience on a farm of less than 
100 acres. We took special interest in 
Mr. Lyon, as he is one of the great army 
of RURAL WORLD correspondents. We 
showed him around our town, and would 
have driven him to The Elms and showed 
him how we care for a farm and make It 


pumpkins, jellies, vinegars 





more than self-sustaining, but his zea! 's 
so great he took the first train to the 
next point of meeting immediately after 
closing his work here. 


If half he tells me is true, his opinion of 
Missouri is very much more favorable 
since he has been shown. He would fight 
for Missouri to-day, and the man or set 
of men who would say aught against the 
enterprise of her citizens had best speak 
in whispers when Lyon is around. 

Our local committee had arranged some 
music and recitations for the evening 
sessions, and with just enough of this to 
break the monotony of routine institute 
work, we were enabled to both instruct 
and entertain a Tfarge and mixed audi- 
ence. 


Prof. 8. A. Hoover of the State Normal, 
Warrensburg, made a very interesting 
and entertaining talk in the afternoon of 
the second day on plant life, ete. His 
method and manner are interesting and 
somewhat peculiarly striking and calcu- 
lated to rivet the closest attention of his 
audiences—even the little school children 
are on tip-toe to see and hear him talk 
“grasses and weeds.” In the evening he 
gave us an address of an hour, in which 
he gave a vivid description of his travels 
in Switzerland. One has only to meet 
Prof. Hoover to appreciate him. Our 





|school boy can and does often do it, and 


ee eho ee J | as for 


public and high schools closed Monday 
afternoon, and both teachers and pupils 
attended the institute. Our people have 
learned to fully appreclate the worth of 
the farmers’ institute d would be only 
too glad to devote three days instead of 
two to it. ; 

My last request of. Dean Waters was 
that’ we be ed for an institute in 
1902. He is on the right side—our side— 
and you may begin to figure space for 
an account of an overflow meeting next 
year at La Monte, in the county of Pettis. 

Mr. Lyon told me privately that we 
would have to secure one of our seven 
church buildings for the overflow next 
year. So, you see, “the world do move’’! 

W. D. WADE. 

Pettis Co., Mo., Oct. 21. 





IRRIGATION IN THE NORTH PLATTE 
VALLEY. 








(Concluded From Last Week.) 
Editor RURAL WORLD: I had always 
supposed that irrigating land was a com- 
plex as well.as expensive method of farm- 
ing, but it really is so simple that a 


the 
| water ten acres per day. Hay and grain 
|crops require but from two to three irri- 
gations during theyseason, and the time 
required of the arfi@ farmer todo this is 
fully offset by the time lo by the 
humid land farmer thr wet weather, 
which often damages not only his grow- 
ing crops, but his hay and grain in stack. 


time required one man can | 
| 


60,000 acres of land lying under the pro- 
posed canal. These bonds are all offered 
to any one who will construct a canal, 
and as this land will then be worth $25 
per acre the bonded debt of $ per acre 
would be well secured. 

The water supply in the North Platte 
valley is from the North Platte river, and 
the government measurements taken daily 
during the past five seasons show that 
the supply is ample for all the land now 
under irrigation and for 100,000 acres in 
addition. DAVID C. PATTERSON. 

Omaha, Neb. 


AGRICULTURE AT THE FAIR. 


Largest Building Ever Constructed Dedl- 
cated to This Great Industry. 


More Than a Mile Around It—Important 
Features of the Agricultural Division 
of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition 
at St. Louis in 1903. 





Agriculture, by which the great Louisi- 
ana Purchase was developed, will receive 
the highest compliment which the World’s 
Fair at St. Louis can bestow. To this 
greatest of industries the greatest of all 
buildings ever constructed for any pur- 
pose will be dedicated. The Agricultural 


|building for the Louisiana Purchase Ex- 


position will be 2,000 feet long and 700 feet 
wide, containing an area of 1,400,000 
Square feet, or about 32 acres. Any per- 
son can best realize what these dimen- 
sions mean by finding a field of 32 acres 
and walking around or across it. Any 





These damages annually amount to more 
than the yearly expense of the irrigation 
farmer for water privileges, which ex- 
pense averages about 75 cents per acre if 
he owns his own water right in connec- 
tion with his land. The construction of 
laterals and field ditches is easily ac- 
complished with reversible road scrapers 
and common plows, and last indefinitely. 
From the new town of Scotts Bluff on 
the Guernsey branch of the B. & M. Rail- 
way I drove through the valley for sixty 
miles, studying their methods of irriga- 
| tion and the quantity and quality of the 
|crops raised. Nearly every farmer has a 
herd of cattle graztfi n the adjacent 
free range and grows only winter feed for 
|his cattle and food for his family and 
|they are all certainly making very “easy 
; money.” 
| Alfalfa !s the principal crop because it 
|pays better and with less work than any 
grain crop, producing on an average five 
| tons per acre. If sold, worth $5 per ton; 
;if fed to cattle, worth $7.50 per ton; if fed 
| to lambs or hogs, nets $10 per ton. If one 





jcutting is allowed to go to seed it pro- | 


| duces in seed value from $20 to $50 per 
| acre. 

| I met one farmer, Mr. Fred Schonquest, 
who had a 90-acre alfalfa hog pasture in 
which he had raised this year over 606 
hogs, worth now $4,500, with but little care 
or attention. Hog growing in this valley 
is destined to become a great industry, 
not so much on account of the alfalfa 
land, but because hog cholera is un- 
known, its absence accounted for by the 
altitude, which is 3,700 feet. Many fields 
of corn that I passed would average 40 
bushels to the acre; wheat was threshing 
out 40 bushels to the acre and oats 60, 
by weight. As for vegetables, I saw 2 
garden of five acres adjoining Scott's 
Bluff town from which $1,000 worth of as- 
sorted vegetables had been marketed this 
year. I visited the eight-year-old orchard 
of Mr. Ed Scrivens. While it was too late 
to see his grapes, plums and prunes, he 
had many trees heavily laden with per- 
fect winter apples. This orchard with 
others in the valley now coming into 
bearing, furnishes positive evidence that 
this is also a good fruit country. 

Land under irrigation in the arid or 
semi-arid belt must certainly become very 
valuable in the near future, as the quan- 
tity is quite limited and because it will 
produce twice as much in value as land in 
the humid belt, and do it every year with 
no uncertainties. Farming land is usually 
worth no more than it will net to the in- 
vestor 5 ner cent each year. The returns 
from alfalfa land show that it will net the 
investor 5 per cent on $200 per acre, yet 
good alfalfa land under ditch, including 
water right, can be purchased for from 
$25 to $40 per acre. The first bottom lands, 
being too wet for alfalfa, but producing 
good native hay without irrigation, can 
be purchased for $10 per acre. Govern- 
ment lands in Wyoming to the west un- 
der irrigation can be secured for 50 cents 
per acre, but one must first purchase 
from the canal company a water right, 
which is generally sold for $2 per acre 
for five years, after which the water 
right becomes attached to the land, and 
the owner thereof a co-owner in ine 
canal. The quantity of government land 
under irrigation is very limited. From 
my investigation I would estimate that 
there is not to exceed 80,000 acres of good 
land in the State of Wyoming under canal 
that is open for entry under the provis- 
ions of the Desert Act. The Desert Act 
provides that land reserved for irriga- 
tion can be entered for settlement—not 
more than 160 acres to one person—by 
purchasing from the Canal company a 
water right, the payment of 50 cents per 
acre to the government, the cultivation 
of 20 acres of land, and actual settlement 
thereon within three years. 

There are not only great opportunities 
in the arid belt for the farmer, but also 
for the capitalist. I saw a stretch of level 
land three miles wide by thirty miles long 
that can be irrigated for a cash outlay of 
$200,000. This land has been organized 
into an frrigation district, and $300,000 
in bonds have been voted as a lien on 





man living in a city may compare it with 


| the area of 320 city lots of 30 feet frontage, 
|each 114 feet deep on a 66-foot street, and 
\ineluding streets. 


Allowing 20 lots to a 
Square, the squares being 300x228 feet it 
would be equal to 16 city squares or 
blocks, an area of two blocks in one di- 
rection and eight blocks the other, all un- 
der one great roof. Allowing two square 
feet for each person 700,000 people could 
stand under this roof. An army of 50,000 
men could assemble and go through its 
evolutions with freedom within this space. 
Its outside walls will measure 120 feet 
|more than a mile. A good walker could 
| encircle it in twenty minutes. The fast 
|flyers of our best railroads would re- 
| quire a full minute to cover the distance. 
|The Mississippi river flows an equal dis- 
| tance in about 20 minutes. It will contain 
about 100,000,000 cubic feet of space, and 
| the area of the floor space is sufficient for 

4,666 exhibitors, allowing to each a space 
|of 10x20 feet and a space of 10x10 to the 
center of the aisle, or 300 square feet in 
| all. 
| ‘The division of agriculture will be the 
| most complete and comprehensive ever 
| presented, treating broadly of the science 
jand principles of agriculture, farms, 
| buildings, tools and machinery, the cul- 
| ture of cereals, grasses and forage plants, 
| textile plants, the vine and its products, 
economic horticulture, having special ref- 
erence to vegetables and fruits, recreative 
horticulture, including landscape garden- 
ing, floriculture and winaow gardening, 
domesticated animals, stock raising, the 
dairy industry, wool growing and the 
minor animal industries. 

Enlarging upon these subdivisions of 
the subject it may be stated that the ag- 
ricultural division will treat of the agri- 
culture of the past and of other countries, 
the agriculture of tne Indians and of 
frontier and ranch life. The Experiment 
Station is a modern institution of great 
influence and will have a prominent place 
here for the display of agricultural geol- 
ogy, physics, chemistry and biology, 
physiology of plant and animal life and 
meteorology. Soils will be classified by 
their characters and by regions, systems 
of tillage and the rotation of crops will 
be shown, drainage and irrigation sys- 
tems will be illustrated and the subject 
of fertilizers and their application will 
be treated in a way to be understood by 
the inquirer. Agriculture and its rela- 
tion to stock raising constitutes another 
attractive branch of the subject. 

Perhaps more interesting than all is 
that subdivision which will treat of the 
farmer, his comfort and advancement 
shown by the home and the architecture 
of all the farm buildings, the machinery, 
tools and appliances, and the systems 
which he employs in the management of 
the farm. The condition of the farmer 
past and present may thus be shown, 
bringing to attention the history and de- 
velopment of farming, the relation of 
farming to other industries, the allotment 
of lands in new countries and effect of 
transportation systems upon farming. 

Farm engineering will embrace the lay- 
ing out and improvement of farm lands, 
local irrigation and drainage, drain tiles, 
fenges, gates, roads, bridges, windmills, 
motors, etc. Farm architecture will in- 
clude plans and pictures of typical farm 
houses, cottages and tenements of many 
localities, farm barns, stables and folds, 
granaries, tool and wagon houses, hot- 
houses, poultry houses, apiaries, cocoon- 
eries and kennels. One cannot attempt 
the enumeration .of the machines and 
tools employed upon the farm, which will 
come within the scope of the agricul- 
tural division. First are instruments for 
clearing the land, such as axes, stump 
and root pullers, then the implements of 
tillage, spades, hoes, rakes, plows, culti- 
vators, horse hoes, clod crushers, rollers, 
harrows, trenching machines, and those 
for planting, such as drills, corn and cot- 
ton planters and manure drills. Imple- 
ments for harvesting are the scythes, 
cradles, hooks, sickles, reapers, 





ers, elevators and stackers, potato dig- 
gers and fruit pickers. For the prepara- 





headers, 
mowers,binders, tedders, rakes, hay load- 


tion of crops for market may be men- 
tioned flails, threshers, clover hullers, 
corn shellers, winnowers, cotton gins and 
apparatus for making hay, wine, oil and 
sugar, dairy fittings and appliances, road 
making apparatus, wagons, carts, sleds, 
harness, yokes, engines, etc. Added to 
these will be exhibits of fertuizers of all 
kinds, with literature and statistics. 
Another section will embrace cereals, 
grasses and forage plants. Each kind of 
grain may be shown in its variety of 
uses by illustrative exhibits. The extent 
of its culture in all countries may be por- 
trayed and interesting comparisons insti- 
tuted. For example, corn, one of the great 
staple products of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase, may be displayed in all its vari- 
eties along with the exhibits of the many 
products of corn and articles made from 
stalks and husks, broomcorn, etc. Parts 
of the Louisiana Purchase which border 
on the Gulf of Mexico are also deeply in- 
terested in the culture of rice. The proper 
display of that cereal at St. Louis will 
call wide attention to that industry. Other 
features of the agricultural display will 
be that of the grasses and forage plants, 
such as clover, alfalfa and cowpeas; then 
will come farm gardening, peanut culture, 
the growing of tapioca and arrowroot, 
the bamboo, palm and tropical plants and 
their application in the arts. 
The growing of textile and medicinel 
plants constitutes an important division 
of agriculture. Cotton is grown in the 
Louisiana Purchase as far north as the 
southern counties of Missouri and the in- 
dustry is one of large dimensions and 
importance. Other plants under this head 
are flax and hemp, jute, ramie, hops, tea, 
coffee, spices, aromatic herbs, inaigo and 
other dye plants, cinchona, opium, the 
castor bean and other plants. 
The section of viticulture will treat of 
the natural history of the vine, collections 
of vines and illustrations of varieties, 
systems of vine culture and training, 
grape raising for the fruit market, the 
raisin industry as carried on in California 
and other countries of the world. The 
process of making wine, champagne, 
brandy and other products of the grape, 
showing the construction of wine cellars, 
Vaults, vats and machinery used in this 
industry. 
Horticulture naturally divides itseif into 
two sections, the first that of growing 
vegetables and fruits, the second that of 
ornamental or recreative horticulture. 
The first of these may be again divided 
into garden economics and pomology. The 
exhibits relating to the first will include 
soils and fertilizers, and the principles of 
gardening, tools and appliances as dis- 
tinguished from: those of agriculture, 
species of vegetables and specimens of 
cultivation, plans and drawings of hot- 
house methods of heating, etc. Pomology 
will treat of all of the tree fruits, as well 
as strawberries, melons, pineapples, ba- 
nanas and nuts of all kinds. To this may 
be added seed raising, methods and appli- 
ances, the fruit market and statistics of 
trade. The section devoted to ornamental 
horticulture will include pictures repre- 
senting gardening of the past and present, 
the Dutch formal gardening, Japanese 
miniature gardening, and examples of the 
curious and beautiful in the art of gar- 
dening, with specimens of plants and 
their cultivation. Modern landscape gar- 
dening will be shown wy photographs, 
plans and drawings, bedding plants, or- 
namental bulbs, hardy perennials, shrub- 
bery, roses, shade and ornamental trees, 
the window and roof garden, house 
plants, fern culture, the lawn and its 
care, the pleasure conservatory, orchid 
culture, propagating houses, flower mar- 
kets and the flower and seed trade. 
Another broad division of agriculture is 
that of stock raising, including the dairy 
industries and the minor animal indus- 
tries. Throughout the Louisiana Purchase 
the raising of stock is extensively carried 
on, and from this industry millions of 
revenue are annually derived. This di- 
vision will treat of the principles and 
economics of animal culture, showing the 
results of scientific experiments by breed- 
ers and research stations, tending to the 
advancement of animal breeding indus- 
tries or to the improvement of better use 
of the product. It will show the distri- 
bution of the animal breeding industries 
and the preeding establishments, both 
private and public. Instruction will be 
given in animal pathology surgery and 
dentistry, the feeding of animals, the re- 
sults of experimental feeding, feed stand- 
ard and rations, economy of feed stuffs, 
illustrations of results of feeding for spec- 
ifie objects, such as bone and muscle, 
meat, fat, milk and butter, wool, etc. 
The several breeds of domesticated horses 
will be exhibited along with various 
breeds of domesticated cattle, both for 
beef and dairy uses. Interesting exhibits 
will be made showing the dairy interests, 
geographical descriptions of dairy farms, 
the milk supply of towns and cities, the 
milk supply of evaporating factories, 
dairying in foreign lands and among 
primitive people, the raising of sheep for 
mutton and wool, the breeding of swine, 
goats, poultry, pigeons, dogs, rabbits, 
cats, ferrets. There will also be a display 
of the countless products of the stock- 
raising industries, the minor animal in- 
dustries, including bees and bee culture, 
silk culture and silk reeling, the cochineal 
industry, the ivory and fur trade. 
Besides the great building devoted to 
agriculture there will be the vast area 
of live stock buildings, the outdoor hor- 
ticulture exhibits, and other extensive 
special displays housed in special build- 
ings, or having a special location out of 
doors. 














| flourished centuries before the shepherds 
}of the East gazed in the midnight soli- 


|tude at the stars blazing their orisons of 
;trembling and ecstacy o’er the peaceful 


pea of Judea, watching for that glow- 


PEBBLES FROM THE POTOMAC. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: The study of 
agriculture is a theme of absorbing in- 
terest, and is a theme as old as civiliza- 
tion itself. The word “agriculture” 1s 
from the Latin “ager,” a field, and “‘cul- 
tura,” to till, being a comprehensive 
definition of this industry. ‘Tilling the 
field was man’s first occupation, and this 
highly honorable industry is frequently 
alluded to in the scriptures. 

The development of agricultural imple- 
ments has been briefly touched upon by 
us in a previous article, and we will en- 
deavor in this article to trace the history 
of wheat raising from its infancy to the 
present time. 

Central Asia claims the distinction as 
being the birthplace of wheat. The Chi- 
nese classics claim that wheat was raised 
in that kingdom nearly 3,000 years be‘ore 
the commencement of the Christian era. 
As to when wheat was first used exten- 
sively as food must necessarily remain a 
mystery, as no authentic information rel- 
ative to that phase of the question is ob- 
tainable, and its birth place is equally 
enigmatical. The Egyptian poets, who 


ing orb whose dazzling radiance and in- 
|effable illumination would proclaim the 
| fulfillment of the prophesies respecting 
the birth cf a new King, attributed the 
origin of wheat to Isis, and the Greeks to 
Ceres. A Greek version says that Ceres, 
having taught her favorite, Triptolemus, 
the art of bread-making, gave him her 
celestial chariot, and with this carriage 
jhe distributed the golden grain to all na- 
| tions. 

| There are numerous varieties of wheat. 
| The eminent scientist, Darwin, mentions 
| the fact that a French gentleman had col- 
jlected over 322 varieties, and that a 
French seed firm had cultivated about 
| twice that number of varieties in their 
|trial grounds near Paris. A number of 
| varieties of small-grained wheat was 
|cultivated in Egypt sorie 3,000 years be- 
|fore the birth of the Savior, as is evi- 
|denced by finding grain of that character 
jin the ruins of a pyramid erected at that 
|period. New varieties are being constant- 
|ly introduced, and te-day, with the ex- 
|ception of corn, wheat is more extensive- 
| ly used than any other grain. The out- 
jlook for the future of this grain is en- 
couraging, and will eventually tax the 
agricultural resources of our nation to 


supply the demand at home and abroad. 
. o. ~ 





ON TIME.—In order to correct an im- 
pression that has gained currency to the 
effect that the South Carolina Interstate 
and West Indian Exposition would be 
unable to open its gates on scheduled 
time, an announcement through the As- 
sociated Press informs the public that 
such rumors are erroneous, having orig- 
inated in the minds of unauthorized indi- 
viduals. The time agreed upon to open 
the doors to the public is December 2, 
1901. The oration at this date will be de- 
livered by that prince of orators—Hon. 
Chauncey Depew—and it is needless for 
us to add that his gems of wit and wis- 
dom will flash and scintillate like bright 
stars in a clear sky. 

eee 


WHAT, HO!—A few more weeks and 
Congress will be in session, and the law- 
makers of the nation will begin business. 
Now the question might be asked: What 
will they do with the pure-butter ques- 
tion? This is a good session to fight the 
battle to a finish. This is a problem of. 
wide-reaching importance. If it is de- 
cided in favor of the butter-maker, it 
means dollars to the farmer, and a pure 
product to the consumer. Shall the Amer- 
ican people stand idly by and see a spuri- 
ous article disguised as a genuine article 
crowd out the product of the dairy? Like 
the blast of a bugle on a frosty morning 
the cry should be NO! Then be up and 
doing. Hercules did not clean out the 
Augean stables by dreaming. Neither can 
these vile factories whose odors have 
been a stench in the nostrils of the Amer- 
ican people already too long be cleansed 
and purified save by the Herculean efforts 
of the farmers themselves. To the fac- 
tories who put this material on the mar- 
ket at its true value, we have no word 
of condemnation. It is a constitutional 
privilege for a man to buy what he 
chooses, and if he chooses this sort of 
stuff he is welcome to it. But the farmer 
is entitled to protection and the consumer 
likewise. If imitation butter were a su- 
perior article we would be equally in 
favor of adequate legislation protecting 
the manufacturers and punishing the 
farmer who endeavors to imitate it. It is 
a fair rule that works both ways; there- 
fore the farmer is justly entitled to jus~- 
tice. The statesman who inaugurates this 
innovation in the pure-food industry may 
never become President, but his name 
will survive in the hearts of his country- 
men long after monuments bearing emi- 
nent names have crumbled into dust. The 
great army of pure-food soldiers have 
crossed the Rubicon; shall they recede, 
or, like the mighty Caesar, press on de- 
spite all obstacles that might encompass 
them. Let the general leading this host 
proclaim to those opposing the cause the 
words of the peerless chieftain, who 
cried: 

“Come one, come all; this rock shall fly 
From its firm base as soon as I!” 
8. F. GILLESPIE. 

Washington, D. C., Oct. 21, 1901. 
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c. L. Willoughby, who has for some 
time been identified with the dairy work 


at the Mo. Agricultural College, has been 
elected Dairyman of the Georgia Experi- 
ment Station by the Board of Directors 
of that institution. We regret to have Mr. 
Willoughby leave Missouri, but congrat- 
ulate him in receiving this new appoint- 
ment to a large field in this important 
industry. He takes to his work prepara- 
tion for it and a most earnest zeal. Dur- 
ing his special study in dairying at the 
Wisconsin Agricultural College we 
watched his progress with personal in- 
terest and were much pleased to note the 
meritorious character of his work. The 
Georgia Experiment Station is very for- 
tunate in their selection of a man, only 
we wish such progressive young men 
would not so often be captured for labor 
in other states. 

Mr Willoughby is a graduate from the 
Missouri Agricultural College. 


DAIRY COURSE. 


SPECIAL 


The dairymen and those interested in 
the dairy industry in Missouri will be 
pleased to note the special work in dairy- 
ing that will be done at our Agricultural 
College this winter. We urge all who 
contemplate engaging in this profitable 
line of farming to avail themselves of 
this opportunity to get thorough instruc- 
tion in the dairy work. Prof. Eckles has 
given this subject careful study along the 
up-to-date methods, and his instruction 
will be most valuable to young dairymen, 
The following from a bulletin from the 
College will show what is being done to 
develop the dairy interest in the state: 

“The Missouri Agricultural College has 
been especially fortunate in securing the 
services of Prof. C. H. Eckles of Iowa 
for the new chair of Dairy Husbandry. 
Professor Eckles comes to us with suc- 
cessful experience as a teacher of dairy- 
ing, and has made preparations for an 
excellent course of eight weeks in Dairy 
Husbandry, beginning January Ist. As 
the ne * $40,000 dairy building will not be 
completed before next spring, we are 
compelled to limit the number of students 
this year to 24. Those desiring to take 
this course should therefore apply at 
once, they will be registered in the order 
of their application. ‘lnere will be an 
earnest effort to make this course of the 
greatest possible value to dairymen and 
prospective butter makers.”’ 

Fer more information regarding any of 
these courses, or for a complete 16 page 
illustrated ¢atalogue of same, address the 
deam, H. J. Waters, Columbia, Missouri. 


THE STATE DAIRY MEETING. 





The following notes from the ‘Palmyra 
Spectator’ will give Missouri dairymen 
a glimpse of the wide-awake meeting that 
the State Dairy Association will hold at 
Palmyra November 7-9. The active work 
done and excellent preparations made by 
the dairymen and citizens of Palmyra in- 
sure good and profitable sessions. Let 
dairymen and creamerymen throughout 
the state make great effort to be present. 

It looks now as if the meeting of the 
Dairy Association would be the biggest 
meeting Palmyra has ever had. 

It is probable that Ex-Governor Hoard 
of Wisconsin will attend the meeting. 

If you have a cow you think is good 
bring her in and find out for sure. You 
can have her scored free. 

This will be the best advertised 
meeting the association has ever held, 
and it promises to be the most largely 
attended. 

Our citizens are taking a lively in- 
terest !n the meeting and will harmoni- 
ously unite in making it a very pleas- 
ant affair. 

Another citizens’ meeting to make 
additional arrangements for the meet- 
ing of the State Dairy Association will 
be held Monday night. All citizens are 
invited to attend. 

The prize of a $2 Jersey calf offered 
by Settles & Settles to the person secur- 
ing the largest number of promises from 
people living outside of the city to attend 
the meeting, is exciting much interest. 
Typewritten lists for signatures have been 
prepared in this office for a number who 
will compete for the prize and they have 
gone energetically to work. Any who 
desire to compete can do so. 

The object of this contest is to thor- 
oughly advertise the meeting, and it is 
certainly doing its work. As stated above, 
any who desire to compete for the prize 
may do so. All they have to do is to get 
signatures to a paper from people prom- 
ising to attend the meeting, providing im- 
portant business or other good reasons do 
not prevent. Headings for the paper sim- 
ilar to the following may be used: 

“We, the undersigned, promise to at- 
tend the meeting of the Missouri State 
Dairy Association, to be held in Palmyra, 
November 7th, 8th and 9th, at least one 
day. It is understood that this obliga- 
tion will not be considered binding should 
any important business prevent. Resl- 
dents of Palmyra will not count.” 

The person getting the largest number 


ising to attend the Dairy meeting in this 
city, November 7, 8 and 9. 

The prize is a liberal one, and there 
are no “fake” features about it, and some 
young person will get a good start in 
the dairy business by a little trouble. 

Any information regarding the matter 
will be given by Messrs. Settles & Settles, 
or can be had by inquiring at the “‘Spec- 
tator”’ office. 





CEDAR HILL JERSEY FARM NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I will lay 
down my hammer long enough to take a 
rest and give the RURAL WORLD read- 
ers some of our cow knowledge. 

We have been putting together some 54 
pound butter boxes. These boxes come 
to us knocked down. They are of white 
wood lumber, free from knots, and make 
a very neat appearance. While I nailed 
these boxes together one of the sons put 
the name of the farm and our address on 
the boxes with s*encil. We have a year’s 
contract to fill for eo: entire output of 
butter at 25c net, and while we have the 
contract secure, we take yride in the ap- 
pearance of our packages No class 
goods requires more taste ‘“ putting up 
than does butter, and it pays very time. 

It looks now though Buff Jersey 

would again afflict the Missour: Dairy- 
men’s Association with his presence, Dut 
the family will not be able to attend as 
they did last year. It is an off year for 
“Cobs.” I anticipate a very enjoyable 
time being shown by Uncle John and the 
rest of my good friends and trust we 
may all be benefited. 
On the l4th we again started the ma- 
nure spreader on its daily trips afield. 
There is no pastime on our farm so much 
enjoyed as seeing the plant food go over 
the spreader reel. It is doubling the crop 
yield over every rod of land it spreads 
and we expect to cover 30 acres of land 
by the time the robins nest again. 
dairyman or stockman who knows the 
chemical composition of * the different 
feeds is not affected by the present high 
prices so much as are those who have not 
given the matter attention. The thinking 
feeder who pays $25 per ton for cotton- 
seed meal has learned that it is practi- 
cally worth that sum as a fertilizer; the 
bran he pays $18 for is worth one-third 
of that sum as a plant food after his 
stock is through with it. The buttermak- 
er has the best of it over any other line 
of stock feeding, as he sells only about 
40 to 50c worth of fertilizer in his ton of 
butter against $6 or $7 in a ton of beef 
sold. But if a dairyman has not got his 
stables properly constructed to save 8 
manure he is making a great loss daily. 
Tight gutters, plenty of absorbents and 
land plaster will save everything, and 
seven days in the week is none too often 
to get the manure out to the fields. A 
manure pile is never seen on Cedar Hill 
Jersey Farm. | 

Four thousand pounds 
pork from a summer's feeding of skim 
milk and rape pasture is the record of 
our swine department. Every one of our 
pigs shows vigorous growth; not a pig 
but is plump and has the regulation curl 
in his white tipped tail. Corn? Guess 
not; just as well feed them silver half 
dollars; 60c corn cannot be fed at a profit 
to hogs, and I challenge sny RURAL 
WORLD reader to figure to the contrary. 

Warren Co., Ill. “BUFF uc RSEY.” 


as 


Berkshire 


of 


RYE A VALUABLE FEED FOR DAIRY 
COWS. 


I have had considerable experience in 
feeding rye to dairy cows. 
my tests go the more I value rye as a 
milk producer. Its ease of growth and 
early development into a feed crop, make 
it a very satisfactory and profitable crop 
to occupy land otherwise 
Stable manure can be applied to it duri.s 
the winter as a top dressing. I believe 


by the rye roots as fast as released 
either by rain or thawing, says a corre- 
spondent of the “Orange Judd Farmer.” 

Later fall sowing, with assurances cf a 
crop can be made than with wheat. ‘Ihe 
early removal of the rye gives ample Linre 
for planting corn. I had a pruactieal il- 
lustration of the feeding vaiue of green 
rye the past spring. As soon as our "ye 
began shooting heads, we began feedi:g 
our cows twice a day. We had been out 
of silage about two weeks and the cows 
during that time had been on dry feed. 
When they were fed the rye began at 
once to increase in their milk and got 
back to the normal ensilage flow. We fed 


too old. 
clover. We had plenty of it and the cows 
got all of it they would eat in addition 
to pasturage and meal. 

While I did not expect mucz of an in- 
crease from the cows in lactation and 
continually well fed, I did expect a visible 
strengthening of the flow. It was just 
only visible, and although I am a crimson 
crank, I was forced to record the fact 
that in this trial clover gave no better 
results in milk than the rye. As a green 
fodder for soiling, rye, according to the 
best authorities, really carries almost as 
much digestible protein and carbohydrates 
as crimson clover. It is very much above 
the cow vea in its green state in those 

1 ts, and I think from the trials I 





Torpid Liver 


Is sometimes responsible for difficult 
digestion, that is, DYSPEPSIA. 

When it is 

What headache, dizziness, constipation, 

What fits of despondency, 

What fears of imaginary evils, conduce 
with the distress after eating, the sour- 
ness of the stomach, the bad taste in the 
mouth, and so forth, to make the life of the 
sufferer scarcely worth living! 

Dyspepsia resulted from torpid liver in 
the case of Mrs. Jones, 2320 N. 12th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., who was a great sufferer. 

Her statement made in her 77th year is 
that she was completely cured of it and all 
its attendant aches and pains, as others 
have been, by a faithful use of 


Hood’s Sarsaparilia 


That acts on all the digestive organs, 
cures dyspepsia, and gives permanent vigor 
and tone to the whole system. 

~ Hoops P’’ Ls cure ail liver ils, 25 cents. 





‘|derstood among farmers. 


have made of it, I am perfectly safe in 
recommending it to my fellow dairymen 
as a very desirable forage. 

Cut when just forming heads and made 
into hay by curing in windrows or cocks, 
rye makes a very much more valuable 
and palatable hay than is generally un- 
When made in- 
to hay it is handled much more nicely in 
the mangers if first run through the cut- 
ter. The cows will show their apprecia- 
tion of this aid to digestion by not wast- 
ing as much as if the hay is fed long. 
On rich, well prepared ground, with two 
bushels of seed to the acre, a yield of five 
tons of hays is not uncommon, 


If the friction is too violent the but- 
ter is produced speedily and is deficient 
in quality. 

Milkers should be constantly on the 
lookout for unnatural milk, and when it 
is discovered it should not be mixed with 
the rest, but boiled and fed to stock or 
thrown away. 





of | 


The | 


The farther | 


idle in winies. | 


all the soluble parts of it are taken up| 


the rye two weeks, after which it grew | 
We then started in on crimson | 


applied is in feeding domestic animals of 
various kinds. Reports and bulletins of 
the agricultural experiment stations of 
Europe as well as America contain num- 
erous results comparing skim milk with 
other articles for stock feeding and show- 
ing its successful use, especially with 
young and growing animals. In numer- 
ous case figures are given which can be 
obtained from skim milk thus used, but 
it is safer to accept these values as rela- 
time rather than absolute. 

“The important facts which seemed to 
be proved by these experiments are as 
follows: (1) Skim milk gives the best re- 
turns when fed to very young animals, 
constituting the greater part of their 
food; (2) it is next best for animals mak- 
ing rapid growth, but which need food 
other than milk, and mainly of a more 
carbonaceous character; (3) except for 
the very young, skim milk gives much 
better results when used in combination 
with other materials, generally grain, 
than when fed alone; (4) no class of live 
stock gives a better return for skim milk 
fed to it than poultry of various kinds. 

SKIM MILK FOR CALVES.—Calves 
jappear to be next in favor as profitable 
| consumers of skim milk, and some au- 
|thorities conclude after reviewing the 
|records that calves make a greater gain 
than pigs from a given quantity of skim 
|milk. There has been much prejudice on 
| the part of some against using well skim- 
|med milk such as comes from farm sep- 
arators and separator creameries, espe- 
cially for veal calves. But there is abund- 
lant evidence that good results follow 
| proper care and judicious feeding. The 
use of whole milk for calves, except for 
a week or so, is simply wasteful. One 
cent’s worth of oil meal will do calves as 
| much good as a pound of butter, or but- 
}ter fat in milk. Besides this skim milk 
| from a separator, when run through im- 
|mediately after milking, and fed while 
}new and warm and sweet, is better for 
|calves than milk which is old and partly 
}sour, even though the latter contains a 
}quart of the fat originally in it.”’ (Good- 
rich.) 
| The Ontario experiment station of Can- 
ada reports that after 20 years of care- 
ful work it is evident that whole milk 
calves cost too much, adding: “Skimmed 
milk and linseed meal are a good substi- 
tute for whole milk in feeding calves. A 
young beast fed on a skim milk ration, 
with adjuncts, may be made to weigh 
also as nuch when one year old as one 
of similar breeding fed on whole milk 
with adjuncts of a similar character.”’ 

The Iowa experiment station, which 
has given particular attention to calf 
feeding, considers oil meal as too nitro- 
genous, making the ration too “narrow” 
except for very young calves Oatmeal 
and cornmeal are found better to “‘bal- 
ance” the skim milk after the first four 
weeks. The mixture producing the great- 
jest gains at the least cost was found to 
|be nine parts cornmeal to one part flax 
meal, and one pound of this mixture was 
used to 18 or 20 pounds of skim milk to 
each calf per day, the meal being later 
increased to two pounds a day. Grade 
|/Shorthorn calves thus fed made gain at 
}a cost from 1 to 2c a pound, the skim 
| mill being rated at lic. per 100 weight. 
|Started on such ration, the milk was 
|gradually withdrawn after the first 100 
| days, and these calves reached an aver- 
age weight of 760 pounds when one year 
lold, a gain of 660 pounds in 366 days. 

The Minnesota station, in a trial with 
young calves, found that a whole milk 
|ration cost nearly 10c per day and pro- 
duced no more gain than in some of the 
}calves on skim milk. The latter made an 
easy gain of 14% pounds per day at a datly 
cost of 4%4c; the feeding period was 24 
weeks. 

At the Massachusetts station with veal 
{selling at 4%c i!ve weight, the skim milk 
|on which it was raised was made to yield 
27c per 160 pourds.—P. M. Sharples in 
| Business Dairying. 














The cow that, through sickness, acci- 
dent or wrong feeding, once loses 
| ground in milk yield, will find it generally 
| difficult, if not impossible, to regain what 
|she loses. 
The cow can give only a part of 
|something which she takes in feed and 
j}eare. If you give her little of either or 
|} both , expect in return little milk of poor 
| quality. 





Cream will make better butter when 
it rises in cold air than when it rises in 
cold water. 


The breeding, feeding and care of the 
heifers is one of the dairyman’s most 


| important duties. 


If You Are Sick 


Let Me Know it. 


I wish simply your name and address— 
no money. Tell me which of these six 
books you want. 

I will send with it an order on your 
druggist to let you have 6 bottles Dr. 
Shoop’s Restorative. He will let you 
take it for a month; then if it succeeds, 
he will charge you $5.50 for it. He will 
trust to your honesty, leaving the de- 
cision to you. . 

Such an offer as this could not be made 
on any other remedy. It would bankrupt 
the physician who tried it. But in five 
years I have supplied my Restorative on 
these terms to 550,000 people. My records 
show that 39 out of each 40 paid for it, 
because they were cured. 

This remedy alone strengthens those 
inside nerves that operate all vital organs. 
It brings back the only power that can 
make each organ do its duty. No mat- 
ter how difficult the case, it will perma- 
nently cure, unless some organic trouble 
like cancer makes a cure impossible. 

I have spent my lifetime in preparing 
this remedy. I offer now to pay for all 
you take if it fails. I cannot better show 
my faith in it. Won't you merely write 
a postal to learn if I can help you? 

Simply state which 
book aa want, and | Book ag the ewe 
address Dr. Shoop, Book No.3 on the Kidneys. 


Book No. 4 for W. 
Box 525, Racine, | Book No. 5. for Men (sealed) 
Wis. Book No. 6 on Rheumatism. 


Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured 
by one or two bottles. At all druggists. 














| 
| 
|CURE, NOT CURSE, YOUR HARD 
| MILKERS. 

In one of my dairy papers I notice the 
following remarks, writes a correspond- 
ent in the “Progressive Farmer:” 

“We draw the line on hard milking 
cows. A kicker can be trained out of it 
or tied, but life is too short and precious 
to waste on a hard milking cow.” 

Now with all deference to the other 
man’s opinion I do.not “draw the line’ 
on hard milkers. The hard milker, as 
she is, may not yield the hired man the 
“joys of anticipation,’”’ but the hard 
milker, as she may be, is often the mak- 
ing of the most profitable cow in the 
herd. Otherwise, how many hard milk- 
ers would you find in the dairy of any 
practical farmer? The very fact that a 
hard milker stands in a herd of prima 
facie evidence that she is worth more 
than the easy milkers that would other- 
wise supplant her. Now, granted that, 
why not take your hard milker and make 
her over into an easy milker, and get 
from her a greater pleasure and a greater 
profit? Remember its as hard on the cow 
as on the man who milks her, to leave 
her without any alleviation. Local pen- 
etrating and softening applications 
oftentimes work wonders. 

TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 
Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. 
All druggists refund the money if it fails 
to cure. E. W. Grove’s signature is on 
each box. 25c. 








JUDGING THE COW. 





Now and then it devolves upon me to 
stand as judge of dairy animals. I don't 
like the job and when I get into it it is 
always a case of the office seeking the 
man—a thing that sometimes happens 
outside of politics, especially if the com 
pensation is of the negative quantity, 
writes W. F. McSparran in the ‘“‘National 
Stockman.” Now, my dislike of the job 
is not because I am averse to accepting 
responsibilities or working ‘without pay, 
but rather because I do not like to make 
a public exhibition of*my inability to al- 
ways pick out the best cow. I have been 
often in these judging matches associ- 
ated or in contact with men who se2med 
so confidently able to put their hands om 
the best animals, that my shortcomings 
in that line have been painfully intensifiec 
to me. I have lived with and studied 
cows to a considerable extent, and while 
I no doubt by reason of this contact have 
absorbed some knowledge of what the 
outward appearance of a good cow should 
be, I cannot wholly divest myself of the 
modest idea that I am not nearly capable 
of telling how good a cow may be by 
looking at her ang feeling over her. 

The proof of the cow is in her milking. 
Of course, one wants a good, big belly, a 
strong jaw, a good eye, large, properly 
made udder with good teats, and an an- 
imal in general outline that looks like a 
cow and not like a steer, but I have 
owned good udders and teats, and inci- 


ugly udders, and various other unpopu- 


cows. 


ance of a cow as her only infallible test. 
When these smart judges come around 
I am always willing to give them abund- 
ant latitude for the widest exposition of 
their advanced knowledge. Nor do I 
often gainsay their deductions and con- 
clusions—I love a quiet life and the reser- 
vation of my judgment. ‘The facts often 
work out a reversal of the smart judges. 

Once a “judge” was visiting me and 
our herd. He was an old and wise man. 
We—“‘we” means my wife and I—gave 
him a good dinner and the veneration his 
age and attainments merited. He was 
an expert. He bought fine animals for 
rich men. He came here for a bull. I 
showed him a very fine one in a paddock. 
I do not continue close personal relations 
with bulls after they are a year old. The 
judge asked if he might go in and feel 
the bull. I politely—‘‘stranger is a holy 
name’”’ here—told him he might and vol- 
unteered to tend the gate in case he 
wanted to come out in a hurry. He didn’t 
go in and didn’t buy, because he couldn’t 
feel him, 

This judge picked out some of our best 
cows, but they were so manifestly good 
that a wayfaring man, though a general 
purpose man, would have chosen them. 
But his mistake was when he came to the 
heifers. There were two beauties in a 
lot. They came to me to be fondled, and 
the expert could score them to his heart’s 
content. His examination of them was 
‘exhaustive. One he commended without 
reserve as ‘“‘beefy, she would be a light 
milker, go long dry.’’ The other was en- 
thusiastically endorsed and praised, and 
a great future outlined for her. His 
commendation was an indorsement of my 
own hopes and opinion, but I asked him 


lack of faith in the other, but reasons he 
declined to give. 

The heifers of that day are cows now, 
The one the judge gave the bright future 
is of very ordinary merit, and only re- 
mains in our herd for the sentimental 
sake of the name we had given her. The 
condemned one is a grand cow in every 
way and has vindicated her birthright to 
be good, for her dams for four genera- 
tions had butter records of from 14 to 
over 18 pounds in seven days. 

The expert was wrong. Even the judg- 
ment of age may be more conceit than 
wisdom. My friend had not taken pedi- 
gree into consideration; and if it shall 
not always be a great factor in the prob- 
lem of breeding, then a lot of us are 
working immensely to no purpose. A good 
father is a sublime inheritance. A good 
mother is even more. 





As a general thing the milk of small 
cows is richer in butter fat than that of 
larger ones, 





will | 


dental to them, fair looking cows that | 
were failures... I have had straight backs, 
high pelvic arches, proper rumps, cat 
hams, immense barrels, long tails, in- 
curving horns and great veins, on very 
ordinary cows; and again I have had 
sloping rumps, hump-backs, short tails, 


dar features, belonging to most excellent | 
With these experiences and ob- | 
servations and others not here recorded, | 
I am constrained to regard the perform- | 


for the reasons that were in him for his | 


ADVANTAGE OF KEEPING DAIRY 


RECORDS. 





I have learned from my own experi- 
ence that bookkeeping must be adjusted 
to the nature of the business and simpli- 
fied as much as possible for limited oper- 
ations, and have learned that careful rec- 
ords are essential however small the busi- 
ness may be, says the “‘Live Stock Jour- 
nal.” I believe this so firmly that in 
starting a miniature dairy as a foundation 
for an increase, I have undertaken to 
weigh the milk from each cow morning 
and evening, and take weekly tests of the 
butter fat. It does not seem feasible to 
charge the cost of maintenance separate- 
ly, and I propose to get this by estimate 
at the end of the year, when comparing 
total outlay for feed with recorded value 
of products. H. B. Gurler, a successful 
Eastern dairyman, suggests that if the 
milk cannot be weighed at every milking, 
it may be weighed periodically, for three 
successive days in each month, or four 
times a year, and the composite test be 
made. He says that a reasonably accu- 
rate record may be kept by this occasional 
test, and that by comparison with the 
actual sales it may be varied. 

It seems to me that after the milk from 
jan animal has been weighed and tested 
for a season, and its yield determined, 
that an occasional test is sufficient. It is 
not likely that the percentage of fat will 
vary from year to year, therefore, super- 
ficial records of the yield from a cow 
| which have. been thoroughly tested, seem 
to be all that is necessary, but the close 
test suggests should be made after the 
animal has reached maturity. 

The advantage of knowing the value of 
j}every cow is too apparent to require dis- 
|cussion, but there are secondary advant- 
jages which may be mentioned. While 
it is a satisfaction for tne owner to know 
the earning capacity of each individual 
in his herd, the fact that he begins to 
keep a record will educate him in dairy 
principles. If the test proves him to be 
wrong in his fixed beliefs, the next step 
will be made in searching out the reason, 
and this opens a wide field for study, 
with the ultimate result that he will be 
taken out of the old routine for the mu- 
tual benefit of himself, and his cows. 
| Others than the family may be inter- 
}ested in the herd, and the keeping of 
records gives the wife and older children 
an insight into the dairy. 
|daughter will often be ready to keep the 
|accounts for a moderate compensation, 
land in these days of commercial educa- 
tion in the schools, a great deal of waste 
energy may be utilized in this way, to 
the mutual benefit of all concerned. 

It is often a problem as to the future 
of the boy or girl and he or she is usually 
allowed to drift into any employment that 
| may offer when at a working age. I be- 
|lieve it is better to give the boys and 
|girls something to do at home, just as 
|soon as they can be made useful and also 
|to compensate them as an inducement to 
|persevere. In addition to keeping the 
records, they may be given the testing 
and chemical problems to solve, thereby 
applying some of the school studies in a 
practical way in which a moderate salary 
is an incentive to continuous and increas- 
|ing effort. The dairy business includes so 
{many practical and scientific questions 
|that the most ambitious boy or girl can 
|stay right at home and find satisfactory 
employment. 














THE MODEL DAIRY. 


The model dairy and stable on the Pan- 
American Exposition grounds has been 
thronged with visitors during the whole 
}season. The sanitary conditions have 
| been such that no disagreeable odor has 
|been experienced at any time since the 
|cows were brought in on the first day of 
| May. 

A great many comments have been 
made on this particular feature, as cow 
| Stables are generally supposed to be more 
|or less odorous, especially when milk is 
| handled in the immediate vicinity. In 
| this case the milk is not only made into 
| butter in the building, but the buttermilk 
has been sold over the counter by the 
jcupful, thereby distributing the milk 
|handling pretty well through 14 hours 
jout of the 24, which necessarily results in 
;more or iess slopping and without the 
|greatest care would lead to a great deal 
| of uncleanliness. Assistant Superintend- 
ent Van Alstyne deserves a great deal of 
credit for the manner in which this 
| branch of the exposition has been con- 
| ducted. 


If farmers invest part of their capital 
only a little, in cows of a butter-making 
breed, let them set apart space for prop- 
erly carrying on the work of handling 
the milk, cream and butter; let them in- 
terest some one of the family in the de- 
tails of the subject, and the chances are 
they will not regret it. 


The flow of milk should be main- 
tained as uniform as possible while the 
cow is in milk. 


An impatient cow in the hands of an 
impatient person is worthless, 


About half the 


lamp chimneys in 





use have my name 
on them. | 

All the trouble 
comes of the other 


half. 


MACBETH. 


If you'll send your address, I’ll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 

Macsetr, Pittsburgh. 





modified choke or cylinder bore barrel, for field shoot- 
ing, lists at only $42.00. Dealers sell them for 
less. This makes a serviceable all round gun within 


reach of everybody’s pocket book. 


Shot; 


Winchester 


uns outshoot and outlast the most expensive 


double barrel guns and are just as reliable besides. 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., - NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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time to read a large dail 


an INVALUABL 


Two Papers Every Week. 
One Dollar;For One Year. 





“Invincible, Unsurpassable, Without a Peer,” 


Writes a regular subscriber, who h 


as read it for man ears, of th 
Twice-a-Week issue of th be ‘ : 


e 


St. Louis Globe-Democrat 


and this is the unanimous verdict of its more than half a million readers. It is BEYOND ALL 
st national news and family i ne in 
WSPA 


ives ALL THE NEWS promptly, accurately and impartially. 
‘armer, Merchant or Professional man who desires te hoon M2 F . pos: 


aper, while its t i - matte 
HOME AND F rite Eyal rariety of well-selected reading r makes it 


Eight Pages each Tuesday and Friday. 
Sample CopiesjFree. 
GLOBE PRINTING CO 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Rural World and Globe-Democrat—Either Address, Both for $1.50 net. 
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The Twice-a-Weck Republic 


Is the Greatest and Best of all Newspapers. 


Its Telegraphic and Cable News 
It prints the new news fully; 
tic and world-distant facts. 

medium keeping in touch with 
in polities, 


REMEMBER 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of 


104 papers a year. 
dress all orders to 


It is printed every Monday and Thursday. 


Service excels that of any other paper. 
not imaginative occurrences, but domes- 
Now is the time to subscribe for the best 
_in the whole world. 
but distinetly a NEWSPAPER and Family Journal. 


It is DEMOCRATIC 


$1.00 gives you two papers each week, 
Ad- 


THE REPUBLIC, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Rural World and Republic, either address, both for $1.50 net. 
LMT TOE RISE CMRI ETERS <. EMRE IEEE MoM Ge 








HIGHEST AWARD 


CREAM SEPARATORS 


BUFFALO EXPOSITION 


Just as in the case of every representative exhibition or other 
contest since the invention of the Cream Separator twenty 
years ago, the De Laval machines have maintained their su- 
premacy at the Pan-American Exposition, Buffalo, having re- 
ceived the Gold Medal on Cream Separators. 

This is the highest and only award of its kind on cream 


separators. 


One other make of machine has received a Silver 


Medal, and another concern a Gold Medal for its combined 
exhibit of cream separators, Babcock testers, churns and other 
apparatus. With characteristic advertising honesty, the latter 
concern is now claiming this Gold Medal to be an award to its 


separators. 


OTHER CREAT 


EXPOSITIONS. 


The supremacy of the De Laval machines at Buffalo is a con- 
tinuation of their triumphant record at all previous great expo- 
sitions. At the World’s Fair, Chicago, in 1893, they received 
the Gold and only medal awarded by the regular jury of awards 
and were the only separators used in the Model Dairy. At Ant- 
werp in 1894 and at Brussels in 1897 they received the Grand 
Prizes or highest awards. At Omaha in 1898 they received the 
Gold Medal, and again at Paris in 1900 the Grand Prize or 


highest award. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CoO. 


RANDOLPH & CANALSTS , 
CHICA 


327 COMMISSIONERS ST., 


: General Offices: EAL. 
1102 ARCH STREET, 75 & 77 YORK STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 74 CORTLANDT STREET, : ; TORONTO. 
103 & 105 MISSION sT., 248 MC DERMOT AVENUE, 
San Francisco. NEW YORK. WINNIPEC. 











Paint Your Roofs 


WITH 


One Coat 
will last 
5 Years 


on metal, wood 


. Rust 







against 
moisture, acids, alkalies, 
ammonia, coal smoke, heat 
and cold. Good fire resister; 
great preserver. 

One gallon will cover 300 
square feet of surface, 
quires no thinuing. Comes ready t ly. Wri 

for our low cash prices and dscttiption alioulan 
THE KANSAS CITY ROOFING & CORRUGATING co., 

218-220 W. 3rd St., Kansas City, Mo. 











ABORTION Sefeation of | Placenta 

an jure reed. 

Kellog’s Condition Powder is a positive cure for 
these diseases. Write for circular. Address, 

H.W. KELLOG COU., st. Paul Minn. 


WHOLESALE 


PRICES. 

Do you need Feed Cutters, Feed Mills, Feed 
Cookers, Cider Mills or any Farm Machinery? We 
can rave you Big money and furnish you first 
class goods. We have been 40 years in this Busi- 
ness and solicit correspondence. Address, 








H. REINSTEDLER IMPLEMENT CO., 
Nos. 1104 to 1108 N. 3rd St., 
ST. LOUIS MO. 





GRINDING MILLS 


fit every requirement for every class of farming 
and feeding. This one is a power and grinder 
ve others, Various sizes, both 

. fastand grinders. 

d ear corn and all small! grains, in- 

ize Kaffir Corn. Send for our 


Salting regularly is of much import- 
ance in the dairy. 


Save and raise only the heifer calves 





from the best cows. Fatten and market 
all others. 













FARM WAGONS 


any size wanted, any width of 
tire. Hubs to fit any ax.e. 
Hie. blacksmith’s bills to pay. 

otires to reset. Fit your old wagon 
with low steel wheels with wide 
tires at low price. Our catalogue 
tells you how to do it. Address 








EMPIRE MFG. CO., Quincy, Ill. 
ood butter, and how every 


Se EY ES SE Se 
It tells all about caring for cK aa 
‘armer can increase his in- 
come. Scores of farmers write us they would not 


milk and cream; how to make 
. It is a valuable book for every 


ook to farmers to 
. Write today. 
PEOPLES’ SUPPLY CO., Dept. 330, Kansas City. Mo. 


The “SMALLEY” 


Family of 
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‘or this season Cutters for Ensilage 
and Dry Fodder with Corn Shredding and 
Besking. attachments; Chain or Independent 
Blower Elevators; bi eng, Mills for Ear Corn 
and Small Grain; Reot Cutters and Corn 
Shellers; Self Feed Drag Saws: Bolting Mills. 
Also Line Farm Powers for operating. 
Feed Saver Cataloruc and Silo Sense booklet 
mailed free to any one naming this paper. 


Smalley Mfg. Co., Manitowoc, Wis. 













Your Feed 


Can Be Ground 

easily, quickly, and with 
little expense, by one of 
- 8a) ma- 


ww coarse or fine as you wish, 
‘ Built to last forever. 
wanted. Write at once for Catalogue 
W. J. ADAM, JOLIET, ILLINOIS. 
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Horticulture 


PLANTING PECANS. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: Fearing that 
Judge Miller is unable to answer “Wife 
of Sorghumite,’ I will try to give the 
information asked for, taking the liberty 
to do so because I read, with apprecia- 
tion, the articles of Mrs. 8. as I do all 
others in RURAL WORLD. 

If plaating pecans in South Carolina, 
I would select the Texas paper shell va- 
rieties. I would add English walnuts to 
the nut collection, as the climatic con- 
ditions are such as to grow and produce 
the more tender varieties quite as suc- 
cessful there as the hardier kinds. In so 
doing better quality had with better 
prices in selling. 

I wish Mrs. 8S. and son and 
hope to see her picture soon with regu- 
lar contributions to the RURAL WORLD. 

Polk Co., Ia. 8. H. LINTON. 

Since the foregoing was put in type the 
sad news was received at this office that 


is 


success, 


Judge Miller died Oct. 24. See first page | 
of this issue. 
THE ST. LOUIS APPLE MARKET. 


The apple season is on in full blast in 
St. Louis, and the receipts October 22 


broke the record up to that date for one 
day, reaching 42,670 barrels, 36,590 barrels 
of which were brought in by the Frisco 
Railroad from southern Missouri and Ar- 
kansas, the land of the big red apple. 
The next largest day’s receipts was on 
October 16, when 28,563 barrels were re- 
ceived, and the next largest day was on 
October 9, when the receipts were 27,- 
S88 barrels. The total receipts for Octo- 
ber, including yesterday’s, reach 307,476, 
while the total since apples began ar- 
riving, on July 8, is 360,820 barrels, ‘Thou- 
sands of barrels received here are shipped 
out and the majority of the stock which 
remains here goes into cold storage. The 
entire season’s shipments to date are 
270,082, leaving 90,788 barrels for home 
consumption and storage. The receipts 
by months since the fruit first began 
arriving are as follows: July 8 to July 31, 
2,297 barrels; August, 10,498 barrels; Sep- 
tember, 40,554 barrels; October, to date, 
307,476 barrels. The shipments for the 
season were: July, 1,777 barrels; August, 
7,444 barrels; September, 30,980 barrels; 
October, to date, 229,831 barrels. The dif- 
ference between the receipts and ship- 
ments for October leaves 77,645 barrels 
for storage and consumption in the city. 
The following shows from what dis- 
tricts the apples are coming, being the 
receipts over different railroads hauling 
the fruit into St. Louis: 





Barrels. 
St. Louis and San Francisco......,. 217,105 
SMMOUTE FPROEIG cc ccacasctvccvessess 20,650 
See Se ero rere 1,375 | 
Wabash (east) .........+.-- 1,395 
Missouri, Kansas and 7,480 
i rR is srecesvaveoeesece 97 


Illinois Central 
Louisville and Nashville 
Mobile and Ohio 
Southern 
Baltimore and Ohio 
Chicago and Alton (main line) 


Big Four 
Vandalia 
Toledo, St. Louis and Western...... 3,305 
St. Louis, Keokuk and Northwest- 
DE iaSW. cahGhbcehecek pibeckhsbaeten 4,930 


Receipts to date for October by steam- 
boat are as follows: 


Barrels. 
Upper Mississippi ...................-26,984 
i POMEOIINE ... vcnccscesevcccese 1,044 
BES | Sacaccsocdss - bdcovecetansdeccedepns 4,094 


The Levee, from the foot of Washing- 
ten avenue for several blocks seuch 
iaigely covered with barrels of apples in 
lors tiers and rows. These are ihe car- 
goes of the steamboats, and the apple 
market is ‘‘made’’ every afternoon on 
the spot, nearly all the large dealers 
congregating there and bidding for the 
goods. Hundreds of barrels are stenciled 
on the Levee and reshipped from there 
by boat. 
boat yesterday and were sold on -the 
Levee. The varieties received are chiefly 
the Ben Davis, Winesap and Willowtwig, 
though there are a few of the Belleflower, 
Missouri Pippin, Roman Beauty, Genitan 
and Rambo varieties, but not enough to 
make quotations on. Prices range from 
$1@1.25 for poorer lots to $2.75 for the 
best quality. 

Commission merchants say there is 
perhaps 60 per cent of the crop of last 
season this year. There was not a full 
crop last year, it is said, but it is diffi- 
cult to judge what a “full crop’ is. The 
quality, in this man’s opinion, is not so 
good as last year. Some fine-looking 
fruit is being received, however, and the 
prices seem to be in accordance with ap- 
pearances. The large receipts, however, 
have influence on the local market, and 
apples will probably be bought cheaper 
than they are now quoted. 


1s 


FRENCH FRUIT AT BUFFALO. 





An interesting episode in international 
horticultural relations occurred at But- 
falo during the past week, says the “‘Co. 
Gent.”” This was the display in the Hor- 
ticultural Building at the exposition on 
September 24 of an exhibit of French 
fruit sent by members of the “Syndi- 
eat Central des Primeuristes Francais.” 
It was the desire of senders that the fruit 
should be shown at the recent meeting of 
the American’ Pomological Society in 
Buffalo, but owing to its non-arrival in 
time for that meeting, provision was 
made for examination of the exhibits by 
a special committee of awards, with au- 
thority to grant such recognition as the 
exhibit was found to merit. 

The committee appointed consisted of 
Prof. John Craig, Ithaca, N. Y.; Mr. 
Wm. C. Barry, Rochester, N. Y., and 
Prof. H. E. Van Deman, assistant super- 
intendent of horticulture at the Pan- 
American Exposition. Prof. Craig was 
unavoidedly absent, and his place was 
therefore filled by the appointment of 
Prof. F. W. Taylor, superintendent of 
horticulture at the Pan-American Expo- 
sition. 

The fruit consisted of five distinct lots, 
and comprised nine varieties of grapes, 
three varieties of apples, nine varieties 
of pears, five varieties of peaches and 
one variety of muskmelon. It was shipped 
by rail from Paris, September 12, leaving 
Havre by French line steamer “Acqui- 
taine,’’ September 14, reaching New York 
September 21. The fruit was not dis- 
charged from steamer until September 23, 
and was then forwarded by express to 
Buffalo, reaching the exposition on the 
24th. The time in transit would have 
been two days less had the consignment 
beén promptly discharged by the steam- 
ship on arrival. 

The time consumed in transit—eleven 
days—was unfortunately too long for 
the requir ts of 1 and. thin- 
skinned grapes, and these fruits conse- 











Nearly 4,000 barrels came in by 


quently arrived in rather bad order. Cer- 
tain thick-skinned grapes, including 
Black Alicante, Boudales, Angelino and 
Director Tisserand, and all the pears and 
apples, came in excellent condition, and 
were found to be very fine examples of 
their respective varieties. 

Owing to the fact that, under the ex- 
position rules, absolutely none but Amer- 
ican exhibits of any kind can be con- 
sidered for awards, the horticultural de- 
partment of the exposition was prevented 
from giving these exhibits the recogni- 
tion to which their high merit justly en- 
titled them. The American Pomological 
Society Committee, however, after }-roper 
consideration, awarded Wilder silver 
medals to the “Syndicat Centra! des Pri- 
meuristes Francais” in recognition of the 
fraternal spirit shown din securing and 
forwarding the exhibit; to E. Salomon & 
Son, Thomery, for collection of nine va- 
rieties of table grapes; to A. Mottheau, 
Thorigny, for collection of apples and 
pears. It also awarded Wilder bronze 
medals to “Syndicat Central des Primeur- 
istes Francais’’ for collection of peaches 
| contributed by members, five varieties 
jarriving in condition to exh!bit—Alexis 

Renie des Vergers, Mig- 


Lepere, 
nonne Tardive, Belle Bance, Im- 





Gros 


Belle 


Chasselas Dore. 


none of the melons, which were of a 
highly-praised new variety, “*“Laurent’s 
Kroumir Parisien,’’ sent py the origina- 


tor, M. Laurent, one of the leading mar- 
ket gardeners of Paris, arrived in sound 
condition. The six specimens forwarded 
were entirely unrecognizable when un- 
packed. 

The awards announced by the commit- 
tee will be duly entered n the records 
of the society and published as a part 
of the proceedings of the Buffalo meet- 
ing. On account of their beautiful color 
and fine quality, thece garden-grown 
fruits, most of them the product of wall- 
trained vines and tre2s, are of peculiar 
interest to fruit growers. Their preduc- 
tion in the rather urfavoiabie climate 
of the Vicinity of Paris is due to the 
painstaking and intelligent care bestowed 
upon them by the growers. Considered 
as examples of what can be accomplished 
in fruit culture by proper application of 
intelligent and persistent effort, they cou:- 
stitute one of the most interesting ceat- 
ures of the fruit exhibit. 

The spirit which prompted the effort of 
the Syndicat, and particularly that of 
its energetic and progressive secretary, 
Monsieur J. M. Buison of Paris, is worthy 
of the warmest commendation by the 
horticulturists of the United States and 
Canada. Such instances of international 
participation in horticultural meetings 
are too rare and should be encouraged in 
all suitable ways. 


MILES OF FRUIT TREES. 





The “Saturday Evening Post’ of Phil 
adelphia tells of the roadside fruit trees 
on the farms of 8S. W. Allerton of Chi- 
cago, merchant and model farmer. Along 
the roads that skirt and traverse his 


which if in single line would reach eight 
miles. The reason for this dates back 
to Mr. Allerton’s boyhood, when he drove 
sheep and calves to the Poughkeepsie 
|(N. Y.) market. The only bright spots 
jon the journeys were when he could get 

nearby orchard, es- 





}some fruit from a 
pecially the luscious cherries that over- 
{hung the wall on the farm of an old 
| Quaker, sometimes breaking off a branch 
in his haste. 

Once returning in the wagon of a farm- 
er he saw the Quaker standing beside his 
jtree. At his suggestion the farmer asked 
jif they might have some cherries. Smil- 
jing, the Quaker placed his hand on the 
boy’s head and said: ‘‘Isn’t thee the boy 





| that breaks limbs from my tree?” Al- 
lierton admitted the charge. ‘‘Don't thee 
}steal any more,” continued the old 

Quaker, “but pick thy fill as if thee 
| owned them. Now go and fill thy hat, 


}but do not break the branches.” 

| The boy then made up his mind that 
|}when he became a man he would do 
|}something to show that he appreciated 
the lesson the good old Quaker haa 
taught him. Telling this story to a friend 
recently, Mr. Allerton said: ‘I’ve plant- 
ed eight miles of fruit trees in his mem- 
ory. If he had thrashed me, as I ex- 
pected when I confessed, there would 
not have been one of these trees. The 
men on my farm understand that any 
boy is welcome to eat his fill of fruit. 
That’s what the trees are there for.” 


GRAFTING PECANS. 





From time to time we have spoken of 
the progress being made in the growing 
of pecans in the southern states, says 
the “Co. Gent.”” It is a promising in- 
\dustry—that is, it promises to make 
some money for a few men—for a few 
good nurserymen and orchardists—the fel- 
lows who are always entitled to makc 
some money. At the present time a large 
part of the pecan crop comes from wild, 
untended trees. The nuts are extremely 
variable in character, and some of them 
are worthless. But many of these native 
trees can be grafted over to better varie- 
ties, just as, seedling apple trees have 
been regrafted from the time of our 
grandfathers in New England. This top 
grafting can be done in February or 
March jn the South, or the trees can be 
budded in August or September. Prof. 
Hume, who has been specially attentive 
to this subject, seems to like budding 
best, and says the ordinary cleft graft 
is used, just as in grafting apples. 


THE SECKEL PEAR. 

The Seckel pear is the sweetest and 
richest of all pears. The tree is the har- 
diest of all—almost free from blight. The 
fruit is small and not handsome. But 
nature often puts up the most precious 
things in small packages, and homely 
people are often the most amiable and 
useful, writes a correspondent in the “Na- 
tional Stockman.” 

Thousands of seedlings of this pear 
have been fruited but none of them 
equaled the parent. The seedlings are 
vigorous, but show such variety that we 
infer the parent is a hybrid. Some are 
thorny, and some are smooth like the 
best cultivated sorts. 

The Seckel has a peculiarity that is not 
often observed. From the time of its 
first ripened fruit until the last is three 
or four weeks. It should be ‘gathered 
gradually, allowing three or four weeks 
for the last to ripen. A good plan is to 
shake the tree every few days and let 
the ripest fall. They are pretty solid 
and small and will not bruise if they have 
a soft place to fall. If the whole cro 
be taken at once a large part will be 
unripe. This gradual ripening is also 
noticed in the Bloodgood pear, brit not 
so long continued as in the Secke* 





periale; and to H. Grapotte, Conflans, St. | 
Honorine, for one variety of tabie grape, | 
It is to be regretted that | 


farm are rows of apple and cherry trees,. 


IDENTIFYING TREES. 





When a man sets out a plantation of 
trees he should make a map of it, and 
on the map should be a mark for each 
tree with the name of the tree. This 
will be a means of identification and of 
instruction. The trees when set should 
also have labels giving their names, or 
enough of their names to make it pos- 
sible to identify the whole. When there 
are whole rows of one variety, the name 
may be placed on one tree only, says 
the ‘Farmers’ Review.”’ 

it is no unusual thing to go through 
an orchard of mixed fruits and be told 
by the owner that he does not know the 
names of the varieties growing there. 
Instead of the proper name belonging to 
them he calls them by some local appe!- 
lation, which, of course, gives no light 
to the investigator. 

The labels on trees should be a means 
{of education for children. All the shrubs 
| and ornamental trees should have names 
attached. The knowledge gained will 
prove both valuable and gratifying to 
people that are intelligent and ambitious 
to become acquainted with the great 
| world of nature around them. 





CRYSTALIZED 
The manufacture of these sweetmeats 
jis really quite a simple matter, coming 
leasily within the capabilities of the or- 
| daarily clever housewife, while the ex- 
|}pense of preparing them is very small. 
Of the various fruits adapted to this 
purpose, peaches, pears and plums, pine 
apples, cherries and currants are the 
most generally used, and are prepared 
follows: Stone the peaches, plums, 
ete., by making a small incision in the 
side, through which the seed is slipped, 
pare and quarter the pears, and cut the 
pineapple into slices, half an inch in 
thickness, across the fruit. Weigh and 
allow an equal quantity of the best white 


FRUITS 


as 


sugar, make a rich sirup, adding one 
small cup of water to each pound of 
sugar. Boil for a few minutes together, 


then add the fruit and cook gently until 
clear, but unbroken. Remove carefully 
on to a wire strainer and let it stand 
about an hour, or until perfectly cold, 
then sprinkle liberally with powdered 
sugar, and stand the strainer on a dish 
in a moderately warm oven for two 
hours. At the expiration of that time 
turn the fruit, sprinkling as before with 
the sugar, repeating the process until the 
juice has quite ceased to drip, and the 
outside is dry and crystalized. It is then 
removed from the oven and allowed to 
get perfectly cold before being packed 
away in small boxes between layers of 
waxed papers. Thus packed and stored 
away in a dry place, it will retain its 
perfect condition for an indefinite length 
;of time, forming a charming adjunct to 
|the housekeeper’s store of ‘extras.’ It 
{is perhaps necessary to add a word of 
caution in regard to overheating the 
oven, the exact amount required being 
ascertained by experimenting, since too 
great a degree of heat will most effectu- 
ally change a delicious sweetmeat into 
the toughest of leather.—Good House- 
| keeping. 





FIGHTING THE BORERS. 





Dr. L. O. Howard, Entomologist of the 
Department of Agriculture, says: ‘The 
most effective remedy for the apple borer 
jis the knife. Concealed, as it is, it is 
|nevertheless a j:rey to natural enemies 
|} which seek it in its haunts under the 


bark. Of this number woodpeckers are 
| well known and should never be de- 
stroyed. 


“After borers save once entered a tree 
|there is no better remedy than a knife, 
| but an ounce of prevention is worth sev- 
j}eral pounds of cure, Cutting, unless prac- 
|ticed with great care, is apt to result 
|in injury, and it is better to prevent the 
| parent insects from depositing their eggs 
fon the tree. This is not difficult of ac- 
complishment, as oviposition is practically 
confined to two months in a single local- 
jity, usually during June and July. The 
| best preventives are a few thicknesses 
|}of newspaper wrapped loosely about the 
trunk and extending about two feet. This 
should be tied with cord which will yield 
or break with the expansion of the tree, 
and be tightly fastened at top and bot- 
tom and hilled up with earth so that the 
beetles cannot obtain access to the tree 
from below. From the top of this cov- 
ering it is’ best to use some alkaline or 
carbolated wash. Instead of newspapers 
wire gauze may be used, and should be 
put in place so as to loosely encircle the 
tree, that the beetles may be unable to 
deposit their eggs between its meshes. 
If the netting or paper be put on early in 
May, it will not only prevent the beetles 
from ovipositing, but will keep the in- 
sects 'n the trunk from issuing, and they 
will die without being able to lay fertil- 
ized eggs. The paper wrapping must be 
removed each season, but wire netting 
will last for several years. It is safe to 
remove either, ordinarily after the first 
of September. 


A WESTERN MISSOURI APPLE CROP. 


Last week James A. Bayles sold his 
entire apple crop to Messrs. Coombs & 
Gleason of New York. The crop consists 
of 320 acres near Greenwood and 40 acres 
here, and the Alex. Scruggs 38 acres, the 
consideration being $29,000. It is estimated 
that the crop will make this year about 
20,000 barrels, and the price is less than 
$1.50 per barrel. 

Mr. Bayles is a shrewd business man 
and an orchardist of some experience. 
The price paid is a big one, but should 
the crop fulfill expectations it will be 
worth $100,000 by Christmas time. 

Owing to the dry weather the apples 
were beginning to fall some, but the raius 
of this week, it is thought, wil! stop 
this and that they will take on sume 
grcwth. The apple crop of Jackson Coun- 
ty this year will bring more than a half 
a million dollars.—Cass Co. Democrat. 


FRUITS IN NORWAY. 








Horticulture does not play a prominent 
part among the agricultural industries of 
Norway, but in every farm and garden 
one finds apples, pears, cherries, cur- 
rants, gooseberries, raspberries and oth- 
er large and small fruits, which, like the 
flowers, have a more pronounced flavor 
and a stronger aroma than the same spe- 
cies cultivated in milder climates. A 
writer in the Chicago ‘Record-Herald” 
says: The cherries, currants and goose 
berries are particularly good, and no- 
where can you find such delicious wild 
Strawberries as are served upon the 
tables of the hotels. At every meal we 
have no.less than three or four kinds 
of preserved fruits offered us, and the 
wild strawberries and cream are worth 
coming all the way to Norway for. The 
waiter does not bring a stingy little jug 
with five teaspoonfuls of cream, but a 
great pitcher that will hold a eouple of 









(QNGE.IN. A LIFE TIME 


to buy a wagon if you buy the right kind, 


HANDY 


ELECTRI WACON 


lasts that long under ordinary cond tions. First the life 
of a wagon depends upon the wheels. This one is 
equipped with our Electric Steel W heels, with straight 
or stagger spokes and wide tires. Wheels any height 
from 2 to 60 in. It lasts because tires can’t get loose, no 
re-setting, hubs can’t crack or spokes become loose, fel- 
joes can’t rot, swell sow IM DALY t bh 
THO our free book, **Farm Savings.” 
~.. Bexi4, Quincy. illa 


Don’t vay a wagon until yur 
“LECTRIO WHEEL 





quarts, and lets you help yourself. They 
serve the strawberries in soup plates, so 
that those who like tnat sort of thing— 
and I have no respect for a man who 
doesn’t—can just wallow in the greatest 
of luxuries. Dean Swift must have been 
in Norway when he said: ‘Doubtless 
God might have made a better berry 
than the strawberry, 
never did.’’ 
Comparatively little modern machinery 
is used by the farmers. Here and there 
upon the larger farms one finds an 


|} American mower or reaper or threshing 


machine, but the greater part of the 
work upvn the small farms is done by 
women, and they use heavy and awk- 
ward home-made tools. On account of 
the necessity of practicing economy the 
low price of labor and their isolated sit- 
uation, farm hands in Norway are ex- 
pected to do anything that is necessary 
about the place, and the Norwegian 
farmer is a jack-of-ali-trades. He grinds 
his own rye and barley, shoes his own 
horses, makes his own shoes and rakes, 
whittles out the handles during the long 
winter evenings, and is usually able to 
replace or repair both household and 
outdoor utensils. In this respect the 
country is a hundred years behind the 
age. 


HISTORY OF WHITE GRAPES. 





It for many years a source of 
wonder to consumers of grapes why there 
was no standard variety of native white 
grape in the market, such as the Concord, 
Catawba and Delaware are among black 
grapes. In the trade, all grapes that are 
not “white” are “black,’’ whether they 
are black, red or purple. 

Ever since grape culture became an in- 
custry in this country, vineyardsists and 
nurserymen have been striving to pro- 
duce a native white grape which would 
possess qualities to commend it as profit- 
able in the market, says the ““‘N. Y. Farm- 
er.” Many excellent white grapes are 
the result of these experiments, amoag 
t:em being the Lady Washington, Prea- 
tiss, Pocklington, Retecca and Duchess. 

These are all grapes of fine quality, and 
when the Prentiss was discovered, it vas 
believed that the ideal American whiie 
giape had at ‘ast been found. It origin- 
alec in Pultney, Steuben County, N. Y., 
und the first year the vine was offered for 
sale, 70,000 plants were sold by Prentiss, 
the discoverer, at $2 a plant. The sale of 
plants continued to be large annually for 
two or three years, but when the grape 
came into gene-al bearing, it was found 
tat, although ii ‘s a delicious fruit, it 
has not the quaiities necessary to make it 
a profitable market grape. 

The trouble w:th all white grapes has 
been frailty of berry, lack of tenacity at 
the stem, and a disposition to do well 
only in isolated places or localities of pe- 
culiar climatic influences. This the 
| Duchess, one of the choicest of white 
grapes, can be grown to advantage in 
jonly one locality in this country, and 
that is at Vine Valley, on Canadaigua 
Lake. The Duchess belt, even there, is 
limited, and the grape, a few rods off that 
belt in any direction, can not be success- 
fully grown. 

The Lady Washington is a grape of de- 


was 


after picking, and trifling agitation of the 


ries from the stem. These were faults in 
white grapes grown in this country that 
experimental vineyardists had been for 
years endeavoring to overcome. They 
were believed to be due to the presence 
of foreign strains in all the crossings by 
which the various vines had been 
duced. 

Thirty years ago C. L. Hoag of Lock- 
port, N. Y., began experimenting in pro- 
ducing a marketable white grape, and, 
accepting the theory that the presence of 
foreign blood in all previously originated 
white grapes was the cause of the failure, 
he used in his experiments no cross be 
tween grapes unless the pedigree of each 
vine was unmistakably known and the 
absence of any foreign strain in its pro- 
duction was absolutely certain, and un- 
less every precaution had been taken to 
prevent accidental cross-fertilization 
from foreign-bred vines. 

Among the white grapes which previous 
experimenters had propagated was one 
krown as the Cassady. The vine was not 
productive, the fruit was small in bunch 
and berry. But it was a pure native. 

This was créssed with the sturdy old 
Concord, and the result was the now fa- 
mitiar yellowish-green grape known as 
the Niagara, the only really marketable 
grape that can be classed as white that 
has yet responded to the efforts of vine- 
yardists, although as a delight to the 
palate it can in no’ way compare with 
any of the white grapes that lack its 
necessary qualities, hardiness and tenac- 
ity on the stem. 


STAR? PEA HULLER. Guarantee to hull 
from 10 to 15 bushels of peas per hour 
or twice as great a capacity as an other 
machine made. Write for circulars 
prices to STAR PEA MACHINE CO., Chattan- 
ooga, Tenn. 


A GOOD RETURN—Five years ago 
Mr. L. M. Winans of Wright County, Mo., 
set out a 1,000-acre orchard, setting 580,- 
000 trees that were obtained from the 
Stark Bros.’ nursery. With the excep- 
tion of three seedlings, the trees proved 
true to name. 

This season’s crop was sold for $16,000 
spot cash, the buyer doing his own pick- 
ing, packing and hauling, and furnish- 
ing his own barrels. The majority of the 
trees were of the Ben Davis variety, 
with 10,000 Missouri Pippin and 10,009 
Mammoth Black Twig. 


Stops the Cough 
and Works off the Cold 
Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets cure a 
cold in one day. No cure, no pay. Price 
25 cents. 





Pears cannot stand a soil containing 
too much moisture. A moderately sandy 
soil well drained with a clay subsoil is 
best suited for the pear. 


The great secret of successful trans- 
planting is to keep the roots moist. 





but doubtless God | 


lightful flavor, but it will not keep long | 


bunches tends to the shaking of the ber- 


pro- | 


The Apiary 


FAIR HONEY CROP HARVESTED. 








The honey crop for 1901, which is now 

harvested, has evidently proved more 
than an average, but not equal to that 
of some previous years. The yield has 
been uneven, some sections getting more 
than an average and others considerably 
less. The greatest disappointment has 
probably been in southern California. In- 
terested parties have tried to make it 
appear that the crop here would equal 
2,000 carloads, but reports from several 
sources heretofore found reliable indicate 
that it will not greatly exceed 150 cars, 
half of which has been marketed. In 
Colorado the crop is slightly above the 
average. Arizona and Texas have good 
crops. Iowa and western states, which 
}were affected so badly by the drouth, 
| will have no exportable surplus, says 
“O. J. Farmer.” 

The states east of the Mississippi river 
| will give only a fair crop, of which con- 
| siderably more than usual will be ex- 
}tracted. Ontario promises the best yield 
since ‘98, many aplaries averaging 75 
pounds per hive, but the surplus from 
this province is not large. The best honey 
producing sections of New York report 
one-fourth crop of white and one-third 
crop of buckwheat honey. Most New 
England apiaries have about. three- 
fourths of a crop. There is a much 
larger proportion of light honey than 
usual, in some sections running as high 
as 90 per cent of the total crop. The 
exports of honey from the United States 
have ranged from $50,000 worth in ‘’99, 
to $30,000 for 1900, and $56,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1901. The imports 
are so small as not to be listed by the 
treasury department. 





WINTERING BEES IN CHAFF HIVES. 


The chaff hive is largely used to winter 
bees in, and perhaps this is the best all- 
round way for the amateur. Chaff hives 
are rather cumbersome, if they are not 
made in a scientific way, but cheap boxes 
answer the purpose very well, and may 
be used in winter, and then removed in 
spring. It pays to make a good perma- 
nent chaff hive, and keep the bees in such 
the year round. These hives should be 
well made, and well painted, and kept in 
good repair. Chaff hives are, good in 
spring as well as in winter, and a differ- 
ence may readily be seen with colonies 
that have the benefits of double or thick 
walled hives in spring. The chaff hive 
is a good protection to the brood during 
the changes of weather in spring time, 
and colonies build up stronger earlier in 
the season. The chaff hive being a non- 
conductor, in the hottest part of the sum- 
mer the bees are more comfortable, and 
no .combs will melt down in the hives 
as they will in thin hives, says ‘‘Up-to- 
Date.” 

The chaff hive being double walled, 
should have, to get the best results, about 
three inches of space for chaff, and more 
is really better, but to have more re- 
quires the boxes to be too large to be 
convenient. A large box may be made 
to hold two hives of bees, and a larger 
one may hold four hives, and these tene- 
ment hives are first-class hives to winter 
bees in. We might still branch out in 
this plan, and make a little house to hold 
ten or a dozen colonies, with the entire 
inside of same filled with chaff. These I 
think are still better. We may also thus 
keep our bees in them all year round. I 
have used houses thus for bees, and l 
think them much better than having them 
sitting out on the old plan. House api- 
aries are very common now, and have 
been in use on a small scale for many 
|}years. I prefer an ordinary square 
| building, or one with rooms in the or- 
dinary way, to the old plan of long nar- 
|row buildings for the bees. 





+ GETTING FOR 


BEES IN SHAPE 
WINTER. 





It is a mistake to put off until very 
late in autumn the necessary work to 
put bees in shape for good wintering. 
Indeed, it cannot be done thus late as 
well. Colonies that must be fed stores 
sufficient to carry them through the 
|winter should be fed while the weather 
is warm. Bees cannot store sirup in the 
combs and ripen it thoroughly when the 
weather turns cold, and the result is 
that such stores are not the best to 
winter on. Feeding may be done early 
in autumn to much better advantage, 
and it will require no more food to do 
it at the proper time, says A. H. Duff. 

Every colony should have 2% or 30 
pounds of sealed stores in the hive, and 
should be protected in some way, and 
not left sitting out in.the ordinary sum- 
mer hives. Bees that are compelled to 
battle with the storms of winter in thin, 
unprotected hives, will consume much 
more honey than those protected. The 
additional amount of stores consumed 
will pay for the extra protection. Pack- 
ing straw about the hives or setting corn 
stalks about them is not of much ac- 
count, except as a sort of wind break, 
but if we are to winter them out of 
doors we should provide a chaff hive, or 
large box, made fairly tight, with good 
cover, one that will not leak. A _ hive 
thoroughly packed in such a box, with 
good, dry chaff to the thickness of four 
or six inches, with a roof that will keep 
‘the same dry, may be considered in rea- 
sonable shape to winter well. The en- 
trance to the bees must be cut out 
through the outside box, so that the bees 
may go out at any time the weather 1s 
suitable. Large dry goods boxes answer 
the purpose very well and need but lit- 
tle preparation other than making a 
good roof. A good wind break is of much 
importance also, besides the chaff hive 
protection, and may be made in any way 
or of any material at hand. The place 
that bees occupy should be separated by 
a substantial fence from all other places, 
that stock may be kept entirely from 
them in winter. j 


MORE FRIENDS OF THE BEES. 





I always like to see justice or fair 
play, and will here. state some facts re- 
gardless of the results. There have ap- 
peared several articles written recently 
about bees damaging grapes and peaches 
and fruit generally, and one particu- 
lary I refer to found in the columns of 
your valuable journal by W. M. Sites 
of North Alton, Ill, {tn defense of the 
bees, writes John Kennedy in the ‘‘West- 
ern Fruitgrower.”’ Now, then, let me add 
my testimony in this behalf. I am both 
a bee man and a fruit man, and am as 
much or more devoted to fruit than to 
bees, and since all this fuss about bees 
depending on and damaging grapes and 
peaches I have noticed my own care- 
fully. I have a large apiary and a large 
orchard, consisting of all the different 
fruits grown, and among them several 
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ELEGANT CENTURY UPRIGHT PIANC, $125. Warranted 25 years; sent on free trial. 
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GARDEN OF EDEN WAS IRRIGATED. 


When God made man and appoinfed him in his most perfect condition, 
he placed him on a piece of land watered by irrigation. 
and successful. 


Farming by irriga- 
With control of the 
is completely eliminated, crops are 


sure, larger and of better quality, and command higher prices. 

The most successful and profitable farms in the United States are irri- 
50 bu. of wheat, 100 bu. of oats, 300 bu. of potatoes, 5 tonsof alfalfa 
per acre per year are regularly produced. 


UNDER THE WILSON PLAN 


such farms can be had for little money on easy terms, possessing the requisite 
of Abundance of Water, Rich Soil, Home Markets, Good Society. 
Share profits with those who can advance cash for land. 


We 


Address, for Bull- 


& IRRIGATION CO., 


79 DEARBON ST., CHICACO, ILL. 
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F Machine. Saws down trees. Folds like a pocket knife. 
adjusted to cut log square on rough or level ground. 
which can be fed to suit a boy 12 years old or the strongest man. 
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no brash pieces, all oiled and varnished. Springs all made of highest grade crucible 
er parts the very best that money can buy. 
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Saws any kind of timber. 
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swarming apparently in my orchard and 
the trees and fruit covered with them, 
but I have my first bee to be seen on 
sound fruit. There are several kinds of 
birds that damage peaches and grapes— 
among them the oriole is among the 
worst, and after they pricked them an1 
caused the juice to flow the bees became 
attracted by the odor, and as a matter 
of course, go to sip the moisture out. 
The wasps canand sometimes do break 
the skin of the grape, and the bees fol- 
low them. And the reason the bees are 
always caught stealing is plainly and 
easily explained by Mr. Sites. On the 
approach of the owner, the real culprit 
(birds) are frightened away, and the 
bees not being afraid of man or anything 





else, remain to be caught. I have often 
{taken my gun and laid for the birds— 
| but could only get one shot, as they 
| would take wing on hearing the report of 
|; the first gun fire. 

As far as the bees spreading pear 
blight, I am not prepared to say, but it 
does seem plausible that the blight 
could be spread in that way, and I see 
a report where a committee was author- 
| izea to investigate the facts in the case, 
and their report was that the bees were 
responsible for the spread of pear blight. 
This may or may not be true, but I can 
say where I am there never was in my 
time any pear blight till I got bees, and 
since my apiary has grown so large I 
have had plenty pear blight. While it 
|may be from other causes, these are the 


facts. 

Dr. J. W. Greene of Livingston Co., 
Mo., doesn’t believe bees spread pear 
blight. He says: 

First—If insects carried pear blight, 


as was claimed in an article in the Sep- 
tember fissue of the ‘Western Fruit 
Grower,’ they’d carry it to all trees 
growing near together about alike; when 
the fact is that some escape entirely, 
while others blight all over. Then pear 
blight runs its course in from seven to 
ten years, when it will disappear for 
about the same length of time. 

Second—Why remove the honey bees 
when sweat bees and numerous kinds of 
other little pollen carriers outnumber 
them “sixteen to one.’’ On a plum tree 
in bloom last spring I counted twenty 
sweat bees to one of the honey bees, be- 
sides countless other little pollen car- 
riers. 

The “Califofnia committee” will have 
to look elsewhere than the honey bee 
for the cause and remedy for pear 
blight. 

My pear trees planted alternately 
among my apple trees don’t, so far, 
blight anything like as badly as where 
they are out to themselves; but I don't 
know the reason for the difference. 


ASTHMA CAN BE CURED. 





I had i i2 years and am cured. Send 
me your address. B. G. Williams, 105 W. 
29th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 





testi: fals from th ds. 
iovt Order Secures Agency in your loceiny, Folding Sawing Machine Co., 65-57-59 N. Jefferson St., Chicago, lis 
|grape vines. I have seen the bees just FARMS. 





Oklahoma lands for sale, 


SEAWELL & VANDERGRIFT, Hobart, ©. T 





GET OUR FREE LIST of Farm Bargains. 8 
H. Morton & Co., Gen. Land Agts. Agricult- 
ural, Mineral, Coal and Timber Land. Office, 831 
Lincoln Trust Building, St. Louis. 


“Real Estate Wanted 
and for sale. If you want to sell or buy (no mat- 
ter where located) send description and cash price 
and I will send (FREE) my successful plan. 

- M. Ostrander, North American Building, 
Philadelphia. See my big ads. in all magazines. 


Don’t Rent 


Establish a 
Home of 
Your Own 


Read “THE CORN BELT,” a handsome 
monthly paper, beautifully illustrated, 
containing exact and truthful informa- 
tion about farm lands in the West. 
Send 25 cents in postage stamps for a 
year’s subscription te 

THE CORN BELT, 
209 Adams Street, Chicago. 























Prescription Free! 


You will find it in our new catalog. It telisall 
about the remedy, and how to use it. Send for it. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 


THE BUSINESS FARMER 
—the man who knows how to 
make and save money isthe 
man we’re after, We sell him 

















e £3 Ornamen 
Gates“ Piains Barbed and 
feted, Spring Wise 
sale prices. Catalogue free. 








There is no mill which so completely fits 
the requirements of the farmer and feeder 
as this No. 20 Ideal. It will grind more feed 
and do it better than any other two-horse 
mill made. As the name indicates it is 
“Ideal” for the grinding of ear corn, 

etc., into coarse to medium 
this mili in three conveni- 
ly of feed mills 


a them in 
catalog. We mail it free. 


our illus- 
Ask for it. 
THE STOVER MFC. CO., 


534 River St., Freeport, !!!. 












te he 
to you. See rere —— 3 
}o. 


=) 
E. H. STAFFORD & BRO. Chicago. 


CYCLONE CORN HUSKER 


rR 
ROSENTHAL HUSKER CO 
BOX MILWAUKEE WIS 


BEFORE BUYING PIPE 











CARROLL LEON WOR ote Conn AnesObionge, 








troweh Cooker 

war Send for Catalogue and Price List. 
O. K. HARRY STEEL WORKS, 
Mo. 2335 Papin St., St. Louls, Mo. 


rhs Mill Does 
alt kinds of work on one 
yotng Fae Tandem Sweeps 





are easy on the horses, 


nests from ol coun (Also 
) 2 to 25 LP. 
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PATENT GROOVED n| 
= |THE KANSAS CITY CATTLE SHOW. |should first reckon with the feeds. of a 
T =e — classes that he has grown this year and 
Ti if At the great cattle show and sale held | jet that which he has to buy supplement, | 
ire Wheels Hy last week at Kansas City, 530 head of balance or add to the feeding value of | s 
S* |Shorthorns were sold in the two days’ | that which he has instead of buying more OF HIGH CLA 
ForFarm W: FF sales. The general average for the en-|of the kind that he already has; provid- | Ss 
tire sale was $536.90. The bulls far outsold |eq, of course, that the expense is not in- 
Any Size to fit any Skein. the cows, 12 head bringing an average of | creased out of proportion to the increased Aberdeen=A ngus Cattle, 


MADE ONLY BY THE 
HAVANA METAL WHEEL CO. 
Havana, Ill. 

We are the | manufac- 
turers of steel wheels and low 
down trucks in the U. 8. 


& Write for Prices. 


saqods oy) Jo spwoy 
RACOUD 





Live Stock 


DATE CLAIMS FOR LIVE STOCK 
SALES. 








fev. 5-6.—B. O. Cowan, New Point, Mo., 
and W. T. & H. R. Clay, Plattsburg, 
Mo., at Kansas City. Shorthorns. 

Nov. 5, 1901.—Combination sale Shorthorn 
Cattle, Sturgeon, Mo. J. J. Littrell, J. 
F. Keith and E. 8. Stewart, Sturgeon, 
Mo., and J. H. Cottingham, of Clark, 
Mo. 


es 12-13.—Purdy Bros., Harris, Mo., and 

. L. Dowdy & Co., Arrington, Kas., at 
a City, Mo. Shorthorns. 

Nov. 14-15.—Sale of Berkshire and Jersey 


cattle. Biltmore Farm Annual, Bilt- 
more, N. C. 
Nov. 19, 191—I. A. Novinger & Sons, 


Bhorthorns, Kirksville, Mo. 

Dec. 10, 11, 12 and 13—Kirk B. Armour 
Jas. A. Funkhouser, at Kansas 
Hereford cattle. 

1.—C. D. Bellows, Maryville, Mo., 

at South Omaha. Shorthorns. 

Wee. 18-19, 1901—Gudgell & Simpson, C. 
A. Stannard and Scott & March, Here- 
fords, i! Fort Worth, Tex. 

1902.—Sothams’ 
iano Sale, at yo City. 

Jan. 14, J and 16.—Cornish & Patten, Os- 

and others, at Kansas City, 
Mo, Hereford cattle. 

Web. 11-12, 192—Redhead Anisty, Boyles 

and others, at South Omaha, Neb. Here- 


March ipa I. M. Forbes & Son, Henry, 
—I. r " 

By i 
Springfiel a 

oy Boo, Hill, Iil.; ; 


annual 


Chicago, Ill. 

March ae inse Nichols, rr West Liberty, 
Iowa. orthorns. 

June 19.—C. E. McLane, Danville, Ind., 
at Indianapolis. Double Standard Polled 


The “National Hereford yy ~ un- 
der management of T. F. B. Sotham, as 
follows: 

Nov. 20-22, 1901.—East St. Louis. 
March . 


—Chicago. 
LAND CHINAS. 

Nov. 4.—J. W. William, Cisco, Ill. 

Nov. 5.—H. 0. Minnis, Edinburg, Il. 


Nov. 6.—C. C. Brown, Heyworth, Il. 
Nov. 7.—D. J. Walters, Kumler, Ill. 

‘ov. 8.—W. R. Loveless, Gibson City, Il. 
Nov. 12.—A. = Woodbury, Danville, Yiu. 
Nov. 13.—E. H. Wane, Douglas, Ill. 


.14.—E. L. Jimison, Oneida, Il. 
Noy. 15.—W. J. McKibben, Garden Prai- 


tl. 
Noe 19.—Victor Wiley, Fuller, Ill. 
Da win, Woodland, 
Herborn, Til. 
ATTLE. 


Ww. C. Me- 


Nov. 28.—J. Fink, 
ABERDEEN ANGUS CA 


Dec. 3-6—International sale, 
Gavock, mgr., Chicago. 
Feb. 4-6—Combination sale, W. C. Mce- 

Gavock, mgr., Chicago. 

April 10-11—Combination sale, W. C. Mc- 
Gavock, mgr., Kansas City. 

June 10-11—Combination sale, W. C. Me- 
Gavock, mgr., Chica<o. 

NATIONAL SHORTHORN 

AND SALES. 

Nov. 15.—Kansas City, Mo.; Messrs. B. B. 
and H. T. Grooms of Staked Plains 
Farm of Panhandle, Tex. 

Nov. 7.—At Sturgeon, Mo.; by Messrs; 
J. Littrell, Dr. J. F. Keith, E. S. Stew- | 
art, all of Sturgeon, and J. H. Cotting- 
ham of Clark, Mo. 

Dec. 2-7—Chicago, Ill. 

Dec. 5-6—Chicago. 
NATIONAL HEREFORD 

Dec. 2-7—Chicago, [il. 

NATIONAL HEREFORD 

Dec, 3-4—Chicago. 


SHOWS 


SHOWS. 


SALES. 





OPTHALMIA CAT- 


TLE. 


INFECTIOUS IN 





In a bulletin recently issued by the In- 
diana Experiment Station at Purdue on 


this subject, the symptoms are described 
and treatment recommended as follows: 


“The symptoms are local and general. 
The body temperature is raised, the appe- 
tite interfered with, and rumination 
checked. In the mild cases these symp- 
toms are not marked. When first af- 
fected one or both eyes are held nearly 
closed, the lids swell, and tears pour over 
the face. A whitish film forms over the 
eyes which may become dense. The cor- 
nea may bulge forward owing to the pres- 
sure of the abscess from within. Yellow 
spots from the size of pin head to that of 
a grain of corn form and from the mar- 
gin will radiate reddish lines. These are 
abscesses and when they heal whitish 
scars will take their places. One eye may 
be attacked and then the other. The 
course will last from three to six weeks, 
but it rarely happens that tnere is com- 
plete blindness in both eyes. 

“The treatment is comparatively sim- 
ple. Keep the badly affected cattle in 
the shade of the woods, or in the barn if 
necessary, during the middle of the day, 
to prevent aggravation. Locally, apply 
equal-parts of finely powdered boracic 
acid and calomel, by means of a small in- 
sect powder blower. This can be done 
quickly with little restrain, and is pre- 
ferable to an eye wash for the cow.” 

Simple opthalmia is caused by a blow, 
as a stroke of the whip or from the 
horn of a mate, a foreign body in the eye, 
ammoniacal vapors from filthy stables, 
extremes of heat and cold, or sudden al- 
terations of temperatures. Periodical op- 
thalmia is caused by constitutional debil- 
ity and is most common on low, un- 
drained lands. It is not nearly so com- 
mon as it was fifty years ago, compara- 
tively speaking, because of better sani- 
tary conditions and better veterinary 
treatment when an attack occurs. 








COL. G. M. CASEY of Shawnee Mound, 
Mo., exhibited 52 head of Shorthorn cattle 
from his great Tebo Lawn herd, and won 
27 prizes at the Kansas City cattle show 
last week. There was the grandest show 


of cattle of the three breeds, Shorth 
Herefords and Galloway, représented that 


was ever seen on this continent. Col. 
Casey had a splendid exhibit of cattle, 
and he can show a herd at home at any 
time that is a sight to see. One of his 
show calves under one year sold at the 
public sale at Kansas City for $800, 


Milk 
Fever 
Cure 


Mention this paper. 





Hood Farm Fever Cure 
(Improved Schmidt Treat- 
ment) saves the lives of 
the most valuable cows. 
Can be applied after the 
cow is unconscious. Three 
treatments, $2.50. Sent to 
any railroad express point 
in the United States, $2.75. 
Cc. I. HOOD & CO., 
Lowell, Mass. 





$477.91. The general average for 38 head 
of cows was $292.36. 

The general average this year, $336.90, Is 
exactly $20 higher than at we sale last 


registered Galloways were sold. The gen- 
eral average was $134.14. Nearly two- 
thirds of the offerings were bulls, the 22 
head averaging $144.09. ‘Lhirteen cows and 
heifers averaged $117.31. In fairness to the 
Galloway breeders and to the breed it 
must be said that the offerings were not 
of more than ordinary quality, taken all 
the way through. Some half a dozen 
head were very good, a few of which were 
taken from some of the show herds on ex- 
hibition this week. 
were of only fair breeding and were in 
thin flesh. The generally ordinary char- 
acter of he majority of the stock natur- 
ally tended to lower prices than the really 
few good animals would have brought if 
sold in company with cattle as good as 
themselves. 

The top price was $600 paid for Imported 
Wolfel, a prize-winning ageu buu owned 
by C. N. Moody, of Atlanta, Mo. Pugsley 
& Son, of Genoa, Neb., were the purchas- 
ers. The top price on females was $200, 
paid for Lady of the Lake, and calf, 
owned by C. N. Moody, of Atlanta, Mo., 
and sold to Claude Atterbury, of the 
same place. I. B. & A. M. Thompson, of 
Nashua, Mo., offered their prize-winning 
yearling bull, Badger of Nashua, which 
went to C. S. Sechrest, of Lenexa, Kan., 
for $300. 


AVERAGES. 
22 bulls brought..... $3.170 average. .$144.99 
13 females brought.. 1,525 average.. 117.31 
35 head brought..... 4,695 average.. 134.i4 
—Drovers’ Telegram. 
THE FEEDING PROBLEM THIS WIN- 
TER. 


By H. J. Waters, Dean Missouri Agricul- 
tural College in October Bulletin of the 
Missouri State Board of Agriculture. 


The conditions confronting the farmer 
and stockman in Missouri this winter are 
very unusual. Men who usually have feed 
of some sort to sell are in the market to 
buy. It is of special importance to buy | 
the right kind of feed and to use it to} 





|to feed it to a good class of stock. . It 
| will not pay to winter any other class 
| this year. 

| As to what to buy, in the very nature of 


|the case, no general rule, that will fit all | 


}reckon first with the feed on hand and 
| buy the material that will make his own 
| feed go farthest and do the greatest good 
| in proportion to the cost. 

All stock feeds may be divided into two 


the sugars, etc., shown in the table be- 
low as carbohydrates, and the fats large- 
ly predominate, and the other class con- 
taining a relatively large amount of mus- 
cle making material commonly called pro- 
tein. This protein or muscle building ma- 
terial is required for good growth in 
young animals and for breeding stock and 
animals in milk and is very valuable even 
in the final fattening process. 

The line between these two classes of 
foods cannot be sharply drawn in all 
cases, some feeds being so nearly between 
the two as to be as approximately placed 
in one class as the other, as for example 
wheat or rye. 

The tables show the percentage of ai- 
gestible material furnished by each of the 
foods likely to be available to the Mis- 
souri farmer this year. 

Group I. Food stuffs deficient in pro- 
tein or muscle making material and rel- 
atively rich in fat or heat forming ma- 
terial: 





Sorghum hay belongs to this class, but 
no digestion trials have been reported; 
but it is assumed from the chemical anal- 
ysis that it would run lower in both pro- 
tein and carbohydrates than timothy. 

Group II. Food stuffs relatively rich in 
protein and necessary for balancing the 
foods of the first group if the best results 
are to be obtained. 






PERCENTAGE OF DIGESTIBLE NU- 
TRIENTS. 
Carbo- 

Protein. hydrates. Fat. 
Cotton seed meal ....37.2 16.9 12.2 
Linseed meal ......... 29.3 32.7 7.0 
Gluten meal .......... 25.8 43.3 11.0 
Soy Bean Grain ......29.6 22.3 14.4 
Middlings ........ +128 53.0 3.4 
ree ees . 12.2 39.2 2.7 
ORES .006. + 9.2 47.3 4.2 
Alfalfa ...... s --11.0 39.6 1.2 
Cowpea hay .. --10.8 38.6 11 
Clover hay ............ 6.8 35.8 17 


In general the best ration is made of 
such a combination of the food stuffs 
from these two groups as will give the 
proper proportion of protein and carbohy- 
drates for the particular class of animals 
or the special purpose for which it is to 
be used, at the same time that careful at- 
tention is given to the cost of the mate- 
rial to be used, the palatability of the ra- 
tion and the convenience with which it 
may be obtained and fed. In short, the 
controlling factor in making up every ra- 
tion should be its cost in proportion to its 
productiveness, but as has already been 
stated the taste and appetite of the ani- 
mal should be catered to and heed should 
be given to the adaptability of the ration 
to the special use to which it is proposed 
to be put. 

It is clear, 





therefore, that the feeder 





fall, when $316.90 was secured. The Short- 
horn breeders had great reason to feel 
jubilant to-day when they learned that | 
|their average was well over $300. 

WEDNESDAY’'S AVERKavwE. 

7 bulls brought.....$3,765 average. .$537.85 
19 females brought.. 5,970 average.. 314.21 
26 head brought..... 9, 9,735 average.. 374.42 

THURSDAY'S AVERAGES. 

5 bulls brought..... $1,700 average. .$334.00 
19 females brought.. 5,140 average.. 270.52 
324 head brought..... 7,110 average... 296.25 

GRAND SUMMARY. ‘ 

12 bulls brought..... $5,735 average. .$477.91 
38 females brought.. ..... average... 29286 
50 head brought..... ..... average.. 336.90 

The top price was $805, paid by F. Sweis 
of Roswell, N. M., for H. C. Duncan’s 
Scottish Pride 1527H. 

GALLOWAYS — Thirty-five purebred 


The bulk, however, | 


very best advantage it will be necessary | 


general classes—one in which the fat and | 
heat forming ingredients, such as starch, | 


PERCENTAGD OF DIGESTIBLE NU- 
TRIENTS. 
Carbo- 

Protein. hydrates. Fat. 
ME, Sache tagey Aanieaes 66.7 4.3 
KaMir COPM ....2..0000 57.1 2.7 
Low grade flour 62.7 0.9 
PED ceokeocsces 67.6 1.1 
MPS nccwcesbe -eudens 69.2 17 
Timothy hay 43.4 1.4 
Millet hay ....... 51.7 1.3 
Corn fodder 32.4 0.7 
RE SEI boos cs packer ; 38.6 0.8 | 
Wheat straw ......... 0.4 36.3 0.4 


| values to be obtained. 
| For example, 
| duced this year consists of corn, corn fod- 
| der and straw, but not in sufficient quan- 


| tities to feed the animals of the farm, it 
| would, without question, be bad business | 
policy to buy timothy hay, since a glance 
lat the tables above will show that the/| 


feeds already on hand belong to the same 
lelass as does timothy. A combination of 
timothy hay and corn fodder 


or cow pea hay had been selected to be 
fed with the fodder there is reason to be- 


has been directly increased. In any event 
careful experiments made at the Missouri 


tion of clover or cow pea hay and corn 
fodder will give better results than even 





pure timothy ton for ton. 
STOCK NOTES. 
THAT POLAND-CHINA sale at Edin- 
burg, Ill., on Nov. 5 will afford those 


who want something choice a splendid 
chance to get it. H. O. Minnis breeds the 
best. Send to him for a catalog. 





THAT HIGH CLASS SALE of Short- 
horn cattle to be held at Sturgeon, Mo., 
Nov. 5, should not be forgotten. It is a 
combination sale and will include offer- 
ings of great merit from highly bred 
herds. If you have not sent for a catalog 
do so at once. Address E. 8S. Stewart, 
Sturgeon, Mo. Look up the advertise- 
ment. 

B. O. COWAN’S closing out sale of 
Shorthorns at Kansas City on Nov. 6 
will be one of the top offerings of the 
year, as Mr. Cowan always considers in- 
dividual merit first. An inspection of 
his herd will prove that he has made a 
success of his methods of breeding cattle. 
If you want good cattle that are well 
bred, either Scotch or of mixed breeding, 
attend this sale. 

LAVENDER VISCOUNT, the great 
Shorthorn bull owned by Capt. C. E. 
Leonard, Bell Air, Mo., has won first 
premium in class and sweepstakes this 
year against all competition, the same as 
he did last year, which places him as 
jone of the greatest living bulls of the 
Shorthorn breed. He is not only a grand 
}individual, but a great sire, his get hav- 
|/ing won numerous prizes at the leading 
poe Capt. Leonard is another breeder 





| that has not let fads get the better of his | 


| judgment. 


| MESSRS. PURDY BROs., of Harris, 
|Mo., had a draft of their sale cattle at 
|the Kansas City show and won first pre- 
| mium on heifers 18 and under 24 months 
}on Lovely 30th; first on Orange Blos- | 
som of Fairview 3d, with 36 competitors; 
second on bull calf; second and third 
|premiums, one of them on young herd 
and a fifth on calf herd. All of these 
| winners, as well as others almost as good, 
{are included in their Nov. 12 sale at Kan- 
|sas City. This is a great offering and the 


J. | cases, can be laid down. Each man must |sale ought to be well attended. 


| ¢. 





A. STANNARD of Emporia, Kas., 


|the proprietor of the great Sunny Slope | 


jherd of serefords, places his advertise- 
ment in this issue of the RURAL} 
|} WORLD. Mr. Stannard has on hand at 
present about 650 head of cattle of all 
ages, headed by the following well-known 
bulls: Wild Tom, Java, Imp. Keep On, 
Archibald, Mc and Lord Saxon. Mr. Stan- 
nard had on exhibition at the Kansas 
City show last week, a consignment from 
this herd that was good enough to win a 
number of prizes in what was considered 
the best show of catue ever held in 
America up to date. He can sell you a 
bull, cow or heifer of almost any age, 
either single or in car lots, and at prices 
that it will make it pay to correspond 
with him. A better plan, though, would 
be to go and see the herd, as it will bear 
inspection and one will never regret a vis- 
it to Sunny Slope. 

IRA G. SHARP will sell 30 head of 
choice Angus cattle Nov. 15, at Sharps- 
burg, Ill. The offering will consist of 
eight bulls from 6 months to 2 years, and 
22 cows and heifers, part of which have 
calves at foot. The Blackbirds, Ericas, 
Crocuses, Prides and other leading strains 
will be represented. These cattle are of 
good quality and are regular breeders, 
and backed up with their breeding should 
command the attention of all lovers of 
the Angus breed. Mr. McHenry’s prize 
winners are of similar breeding and there 
are cattle in this offering that would 
make a good show if put in show conui- 
tion. Mr. Sharp will also sell a lot of 
hogs and horns on same day. Send for 
catalog and don’t miss the sale. 


THE BILTMORE FARMS SALES. 





On the *th page of this issue will be 
found the announcement by the well- 
known Biltmore Farms of their forth- 
coming semi-annual sale of Jerseys and 
Berkshires. This will be held upon the 
Farms November 14 and 15, and will be 
one of the most favorable opportunities 
for buyers to secure fresh viood and foun- 
dation stock. 

Their first sale in February, at which 
only Berkshires were offered, was grati- 
fying to the management for the reason 
that while they had 200 mail bids, none of 
them secured animals except the few that 
were unlimited. The reason for this was 
that many purchasers were on hand from 
16 different states and tne quality of the 
stock when led into the ring, was such 
that they were willing to give more than 
those who stayed at home and sent mail 
bids. Realizing that this is the most sat- 
isfactory way to purchase, both for buyer 
and seller, and wishing to make these 
sales annual events and a pleasant meet- 
ing ground for all the breeders, the 
Farms have secured from the railroads a 
special rate of one and one-third fare for 
the round trip. For full details of this 
rate, see the catalog. Moreover, as an ad- 
ditional inducement, they refund this 
railroad fare to all purchasers in attenu- 
ance of $12 worth and over, provided 
they live within a radius of 1,500 miles. 
With such liberal inducements as these 
connected with such a high class offering, 
the high plane upon which all transac- 
tions with these farms are conducted, and 
the fact that the natural beauties, pic- 
turesque buildings and artistic landscape 
effects of this estate are sufficient to at- 
tract nearly 20,000 visitors a year, we do 
not think that any intending purchaser or 








| 
if one’s stock of feed pro- | 


| FRIDAY, NOVEMBER I5, 


The offering consists of 30 head, 8 bulls and 22 
ing my entire herd, and go on this occasion without reserve or by-bid. 
cludes 13 of the famous “Barbaras,” the family with which Mr. 
has so successfully defeated all breeds for the past few years at our greatest 
Also 5 Blackbirds bred from the $2,050.0U cow, 
of Corskie 2nd, the highest priced female ever imported and publicly sold in 


bably | 
es including the show cow “Crokay L.” whose 


adds nothing to the ration above the sum | 
of the digestible nutrients contained 1n | 
the two feeds, whereas if clover, alfalfa | 


|lieve that the feeding value of the fodder | 


Experiment Station show that a combina- 


breeding shows. 


America. Three “Crocuses,” 


Orleans,” 





spection of the most critical. 


grand dam was a full sister to the noted Lord Chancellor. 


At my residence, near Sharpsburg, Iil., 


1901. 


cows and heifers, compos- 
It in- 
McHenry 


Blackbird 


Four “Maids of 


descending from one of the few imported daughters of the cele- 
brated Young Viscount, and 3 “Easter Tulloch Kates,” 
nie, the cow recorded in the Scotch herd book. 

These animals I have bred and bought with the utmost care, keeping in 
view scale, quality and early maturity, and I believe they will bear the in- 
They come naturally and honestly by their 
excellence, descending as they do from the most renowned animals of this 


tracing to Old Gran- 


| most celebrated breed. The catalogue is interesting, and I will be pleased 


to mail it to all applicants. 


IRA CG. SMIT 


SHARPSBURG, 
5 ILLINOIS. 


| COLS. J. W. JUDY, H. O. CORRELL, JIM SMITH, MILT SANDERS, Auction- 


Sharpsburg is 17 miles southeast of 


eers. W. C. MCGAVOCK, sale manager. 


Springfield, on B. & O. railroad. 








months to two years old. I will make 


cattle. 


Cc. A. STANNARD, 


“Sunny Slope Herefords.” 


TWO HUNDRED HEAD FOR SALE, consisting of 40 good cows 3 years old 
or over, 10 2-year-old heifers bred, 50 yearling heifers and 100 bulls from % 


VERY low prices on any of the above 


Write or come to see me before buying. 


EMPORIA, KAN. 








| breeder interested in these lines will re- 
|gret a trip there. 

Details regarding the offerings of Jer- 
sey cattle and Berkshire hogs at this sale 


will be presented in our next issue. 


Veterinary 


Answers to questions in this depart- 
ment are given by Dr. T. E. White, form- 
er State Veterinarian for Missouri, Seda- 
lia, Mo. Write questions on one ‘side of 
paper only, and separate from other busi- 
ness. Those wishing a written reply pri- 
vately must accompany their requests 
with a fee of one dollar, the professional] 
opinion being one of private advantage. 








Camp Creek Herefords 
Young stock for sale. Inspection invited. Call or 
write, LOUIS WEHRMAN, 
Truxton, Lincoln Co., Mo. 





RAVENSWOOD HERD 


SHORTHORNS. 


125 head in herd. 20 bulls for sale from 6 
to 16 months old. Scotch and Scotch top 
ped. Herd headed by (Lavender Viscount 
124755), the champion Shorthorn bull of 
the Kansas City Show, 1900. 


C. E, LEONARD, Bell Air, Mo. 
ED. | ogy pe mew Sey = = 
tion, Bu Me. 


R. RB. an 
Shorthorn Cattle, 


Berkshire Hogs, Angora Goats, Light Brahma and 
Golden Seabright chickens. Stock and eggs for sale. 
Call on or address 

J.J. LITTRELL, Sturgeon, Mo. 











APTHOUS FEVER: Dr. Whuite re- 
Lomerg as follows to the query of “Farm.- 
er,” Butler Co., Kan., in the issue of 
Oct. 16: 

| Your cows have a mild attack of ap- 
|thous fever. For treatment of same I 
lrefer you to veterinary column of the 
| RURAL WORLD, Sept. 25, lwl. The cases 
| that died did so from starvation; the 


| animal is unable to take in food. When 
| this is the case it must be fed by hand. 
iI have had several to feed this fall on the 
| bottle. Wheat flour mixed with water 
|was the food given and administered by 
|means of a drenching bottle. 





QUARTER CRACK.—I have a valuable 
| horse that has a bad quarter crack that 
|has given me some trouple; if you will 
| kindly give me the best way of treating 
| it I will appreciate it. EDS. SHULTZ. 

Cass Co., Mo. 

With a hoof rasp file crosswise of the 
lerack at a point just above it and deep 
enough to go clear through the hoof and 
into the laminae (the ‘“‘quick’’) just a lit- 
tle below the coronary band which lies 
at the junction of the hide and the hoof. 
The hoof grows from the coronary band 
and in consequence of this the band must 
under no circumstances be injured, or you 
will always have a bad hoof. The treat- 
ment may make him lame in this leg for 
jawhile, but it is the only sure remedy to 
permanently cure quarter crack. Some- 
times a quarter crack extends into the 
coronary band; in these cases we have 
to wait until the hoof grows down low 
enough, then cut again, but always above 
the crack and always be sure to go clear 
through the hoof. Sometimes in a bad 
case it is necessary to bandage the hoof 
to keep dirt out of the crack, and the 
niche made by the rasp. Get a practition- 
er with experience to do the work, the 
young surgeon seldom goes deep enough. 


SICK SHEEP.—I have a couple of lambs 
that had their ears swollen very large. 
A week ago they were swollen so large 
that the lambs had no power to move 
them, and they hung down on their 
heads. What was the cause ‘and what 
should I do for them if this trouble ap- 
pears again? The sheep and lambs were 
changed to a new pasture of good grass, 
but had no water or shade in the fore- 
noon. They were in this pasture for three 
days, when the trouble appeared. I re- 
moved them to pasture with water and 
|shade, but they wanted no water. The 
water they drink is pond water brought by 
means of a pipe through the bank to 2 
trough. The swelling went down as soon 
as they were removed to the old pasture, 
Then I have a ewe that breathes very 
heavy and has done so for five months. 
She was fed on good clover hay, corn and 
oats, and had exercise every day through 
the winter. When breathing it seems as 
though something were in the windpipe, 
as she snores and often takes air through 





the mouth. What is the trouble, and 
what can I do for her? 
AUGUST C. ORF. 


St. Charles Co., Mo. 

There is no disease in the list of sheep 
ailments of which swelling of the ears is 
@ symptom, except such as might be 
caused by a wound or injury, from dogs 
possibly. 

The hard breathing is due to some ob- 
struction in one or both nostrils; the 
breathing through the mouth proves this, 
but as the nature of this obstruction is 
not known or from what it is caused, it 
is impossible without a better history to 
prescribe a remedy. 


FED HIS CATTLE BLM LEAVES. 





Robert M. Graves, an extensive farmer 
of Southern Macon County, tells of an un- 
usual method he employed to bring his 
cattle through the drouth period. After 
the cattle had devoured all the grass in 
the pastures and began to paw into the 
earth for something to eat, he tried the 
experiment of chopping down elm trees 
for food. The cattle took to it readily 
and seem to thrive on the leaves and 
tender branches. For over a month he 
supported 20 head of stock this way, and 
when the rains came at last and the grass 
began to grow again they were in bet- 
ter condition than in the early part of 
the season. 
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Hereford Cattle! 


20 bulb and 20 heifers for sale, all registered 
choicely bred. Call on or address 


N. E. MOSHER & SON, Salisbury, Mo. 
FOR SALE AT AUCTION 


on the 31st inst. Eleven American Cattle 
Club Jerseys, Females. For catalogue 





|mouth and tongue become sore and the | and particulars address, 


iE. J.SMITH, Atty., 


a 


We a OB no 
This remedy has cured many, — w 
yee. It senceneneces On im 
cure fourordinary cases. It will Temeve 
-Blood Warts and Tumors Shak ener an pigs after 
eT Price $1.00 on ts. pre) paid’ Address 

. CARVER, . IOWA. 
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CEDAR VIEW AND GROVE HILL 


SHORTHORNS. 
Gay Laddie Papeete at head of herd. Young stock for 


sale. Call 
POWELL BROS.., Lee’s Summit, Mo. 


YING PIPE 


ite usfor manufacturers nd save money. 
ARROLL IRON WORKS,? 12 Carroll Ave., Chicago. 


blood known to the breed, oat ee China hogs ot 
the most spproved strains, extra good young cattle 
and ho resale; write your wauts; visiters wel- 
eo arm adjoining ton town on K. ©., Scott & M. 


cox, 8. Greenfield, Mo. 
ENGLISH Red Pollied Cattle. 
Pure blooded and extra 
fine stock. §@~ Your orders solicited. 
L. K. HASELTINE, Dorchester, Greene Co., Mo 
H. W. KERR, 

BREEDER OF RED POLLED CATTLE 

Good young bulls for sale. Carlinville, Il. 


RECISTERED 


Shorthorn Cattle 
POLAND-CHINA HOGS 


Bred and for sale by H. A. BARBER, 
Winpsor, Mo. 
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ED The quickest. lest and smoothest is 
TT by the use of th Pde 


\ CONVEX DISHORNER 


Stock Holder, Ialso have a 
a Riere and all appliances for easy dis- 
horning. West’n tradesupplied from Chica 


George Webster, Christiana, Pa. 





J) burts much less than a bruise, crash ortear 

es NING ci KEYSTONE KNIF 
, STONE KNIFE 
\ ee Cuts from four 
sh bruise or tear. 








This vital question is answered as 8001 
see the woven wire, ready-built seiko 


AMERICAN Ficid & Hog 
Dest atest wire wire, heavil. o— 


I ite er hasn't it it, 
alil* Joan STEEL & WIRE co. 
5 w York, San Francisco, Denver 






| OF 50 HEAD 
High Class Shorthorns 


At Kansas City, Mo., 
ON NOVEMBER 12, 1901 


consisting of 23 Seotch Cattle of the Orange Blossom, Secrets Victorias, 
Lovelies, Elizas, Louisias, Miss Ramsdens and Maid of March, the rest 
Scotch Topped Renick Rose of Sharons, Young Marys, Young Phylles, 
Lady Liverpools, Sousies, Fashions, and Rosemarys. There will be 16 
bulls either Seotch or Seoteh :Topped all cows and heifers old enough 
will either be bred or have ealf at foot. Write for ( ‘atalogue. 


PURDY BROS., 


MO. 

















































HARRIS, 











SSdSdd>d3 V CCeceeee 
GREAT 


Combination Sale 


OF SHORTHORN CATTLE 


At Sturgeon, Mo., 
TUESDAY, NOV. 5, 1901, 


FROM THE HERDS OF 


J.J. Littrell, Sturgeon, Mo.; Dr. J. F. Keith, Sturgeon, Mo.; 
2. S. Stewart, Sturgeon, Mo.; J. H. Cottingham, Clark, Mo., 


Consisting of 
22 Cows and Heifers; 13 Young Bulls. 


Some of the cows have calves at foot; others of suit- 
able age are bred. Sale under. ver. 


. FOR CATALOCUES 
Address, E. §. STEWART, Sturgeon, Mo. 


ASSSSFF> K SSSSSSEN 


PUBLIC SALE 


Of Entire Herd of Shorthorns 


B. 0. COWAN, Ih: w 


IN KANSAS CITY SALE PAVILION, 


WEDNESDAY, NOV. 6, 1901. 


Including 55 head of rich breeding and good quality. Several popular 
Scotch families are represented, viz: March Violets, Mysies, Lavenders, 
Queen of Beautys, Miss Ramsdens, Aconites, etc. Several very desirable 
bulls will be sold, including my herd bulls, Norfolk 12 (a grandson of 
Princess Alice), Lavender Prince 144 


N 
MN 
MN 
MN 





1333333335. 














0336, 
120, by Imp. Salamis 110075, and two 
superior Scotch bulls bred by E. B. Mitchel & Sons. 


FOR CATALOCUE 
Write B. 0. Cowan, New Point, Mo., or Thos P. Hall, Breckenridge, Mo. 
Auctioneers: COLS. F. M. WOODS and JAS. W. SPARKS. 











PASTEUR VACCINE 
COMPANY, 


Chicago, New York, Kansas City, Omaha, 
Ft. Worth, San Francisco. 


x 








Single Blackleg Vaccine )} 
Double Blackleg Vaccine { 
Blackleg Vaccinating Outfit 


TRADE-MARK Powder Form. 


Single Blacklegine ) Vaccine ready for use. 
Double Blackiegine | Each dose separate. 
Blacklegine Outfit (Needle with handle), 50c 


Dip 

Disinfectant 

Feeding Compound 

Scour Cure (Alexander) 
Virus for ar Rats 


““BLACKLEGINE"’ 


on 





SincOLN 


ALL WELL-KNOWN, SUCCESSFUL onmuens. WRITE FOR PARTICULARS AND 
PROOFS OF success. Free sampte of Dip anv DisiINFECTANT SENT UPON 
REQUEST. BEWARE OF DANGEROUS IMITATIONS OF OUR VACCINES. 


OHOnOHOROROROOROHOHOROHOHS 
R. S. WILLIAMS, Liberty, Mo. ane SHORTHORNS { 


Becetes of high-class Angus cattle. item, 
In herd th sexes for sale. yas 


ey of > Emlyn 13211, oe aes tock of 
8' 
Oraickshank ball Deke vor Hardson 


Choice Chole young balls sx 
leading Tne feeaities sad fadivigually | Gru W.H. H. Stephens, Bunceton, Moe 
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clags for sale. All 
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MADE FROM PHOTO. ENG ' 
We will give bias ary worth of aay a a ae oF Bo 
perma Pot erinr Fo] china Tieton. FOOD Co., 










in connection wi 

——. Haase Retna meee of —_ a cobetthahes 
deale for it and rotaee man’ i or tations. 

py af oe attedearonen c © EST cent le leodioas feres Beoee: 


A $3000.00 STOCK | BOOK FREE 








MAILED TO EVER pcr lied ne = 
Large anceps . loge, Poultry, etc., and of this Cow. 
It cost to ha Artists and make them. It contains 9 
us $3000 ve our Engravers x, ae en — 













information is 
We Won the Highest jedal at Pars in 2908. 


[3 FEEDS ro: ONE cat) % 


represented. sa 








MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.,, U.S. A. 
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jand tails, and a blood-like look about 
| them all over. They are trotting bred, 
j}and were raised in Kentucky. President 
| Roosevelt was particular about having 


|long-tailed horses. 


Horseman 





9 
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Axtell, 2:12, again ranks with the lead- 
ing sires of the year, having had eleven 
new performers take standard records 
this season, including: Home _ Circle, 


2:184%; Ax, 2:17; Astronomer, 2:19; Illinois, 





2:21%4; Wextell, 2:22; Saytell, 2:224%; Ogle- 
bay, 2:22%; Beetell, 2:24%; Gladax, 2:24%; 
Miss Finney, 2:25%, and Axdell, 2:29%. 
Among the Axtells that have reduced 


|their records this year are the following: 
|Ozanam, 2:15% to 2:11%, Axtellion, 2:24% 
to 2:14%, Agave 2:21% to 2:18%, and Ax- 
j eotene, 2:26% to 2:22 








} fe s ays “V s" “Trotter 
The Red Wilkes mare, Chestnut Belle, We submit, says “Veritas” in 'T 


, > . land Pacer,’: that Jay-wye-See is in a 
y 8 *k Farm, Ky.., | ° 
ogy ned he = Lemna | five in a |class by himself, when extraordinary crip- 


and another with a trial of 2:18%, at six- | ples are under consitaretion. After “go- 
teen years of age. She has two 2:15 trot- jing to pieces” as a six-y ear-o.l, at the 
jend of the season of 1884, with the world’s 
= = |trotting gelding record of 2:10; rest and 
McKinney, 2:11%, leads the table of sires| young Jackson Case of Racine, Wis., 
of 2:30 performers for the year with 11/ patched him up, and Case, a mere novice, 
new ones to his credit. Direct, Simmons | drove him several heats better than 2:10, 
and Sphinx are tied for second place, | agninet time, and to a pacing record of 
each having seven, while Allerton, Online, |2:06%, when the greatest of all “‘little 
Baronmore and Brown Hal divide honors | black rascals’”” was 14 years old 
for third place with six each. Every one 
of these sires has a standard record. 








A letter from Tacoma, Wash., says that 
| British agents are buying a large num- 

\. P. Cristie, Worcester, Mass., paid|pber of horses in eastern Washington for 
$2,100 for the mare Belle of Oakland, tria!|army use, paying $50 to $75, against $360 
2:12%, at four years, by Oakland Baron, |in Cape Town. It is stated that 50,000 will 
2:09%, dam Alma Wilkes, by Baron|pe required. Good horses are getting 
Wilkes, 2:18, at auction recently. The/scarce, and it takes thorough search to 
granddam of this mare is Almeta, by Al-|find strong mounts. Thousands of horses 
mont, great granddam Alma Mater, by | have been offered in western Canada, but 
Mambrino Patchen. were found too light. To date, over 100,- 


| 
| 


r Ppl ses Axtell, 2:12 on the |% animals have been bought in the | Flat Rock,” it is probably correct. 
Ww. 5, tame perms nk the $105,000 | United States and a large number in Ar- the last quarter, Mr. Billings steadied| Griffin in a new table gives Anteros 
sonra sapeget nag Being  |gentia. The average life of horses in|Little Boy for the final effort, and he/|credit for one new trotter, Artie Ross, 


horse is a perfect roadster and always ex- 
cites comment when he appears on Terre 
Haute streets. Mr. Ijams says that Ax- 
tell owes his owners nothing, as his book 
has been full and mares turned away 
every year since his purchase. 


South Africa is six weeks. 


Those who have had much experience 
with handling and feeding horses say 
that they should have at least one good 
weekly ration of some succulent food, 
along with the dry foods usually fed, and 
that carrots are a favorite food for 
horses, as they tone the digestion and im- 
prove the appearance of the coat. 
Horses will soon learn to eat potatoes, 
sugar beets, cabbage and rutabagas. If 
roots cannot be obtained ensilage will be 
found a good substitute, especially if 
made from clover or soy beans, to bal- 
ance the winter rations. 

When a three-year-old trotting gelding, 
Says the ‘“‘Western Horseman,” can go 
out and win $15,500 in two weeks, as Peter 


Mr. William C. Hendrickson, proprietor 
of Belle Mead Farm, Belle Mead, N. J., 
says that ten new ones got by Red Wilkes 
have taken records of 2:30 or better, giv- 
ing that renowned son of George Wilkes 
a total of 169 with records of 2:30 or bet- 
ter. This is a greater number than stands 
to the credit of any other living sire. 

Albany, N. Y.—At the meeting of the 
Island Park Driving Association to-day, 
Dariel, driven by Miss Nina Phelps of 
Waterville, Conn., beat the world’s record 
for lady drivers by three and one-fourth 





\ter pole was reached in 1:31%. Turning for 


The British vice consul at Chicago in a 
recent official communication expressed 
the opinion, says the “Spirit of the Turf,” 
| that the horse industry of the United 
| States is in an era of decadence. It is pos- 
{sible that the British consul is right, and 
if so it should stimulate breeders to stop 
lthe decadence and build up the industry 
|to a degree of excellency never before 
attained in this country. The British of- 
ficial give Minnesota third place in the 
breeding industry, Iowa and Illinois lead- 
ing the production of commercial horses, 
the three states enumerated producing 
9 per cent of the marketable horses in 
America. The tendency of public con- 
sumption is the demand for more quality 
in the horse offered in tne wholesale mar- 
ket, and it behooves breeders to heed 
the admonition of buyers and produce a 
class of animals now in most urgent de- 
mand, Intelligent application of the 
principles of methodical breeding will 
consummate the object so devoutly 


BLUE BULL NOTES. 
By L. E. Clement. 

Several times I have had occasion to 
call attention to Pharos 3877, 2:21%, by 
Phallas, dam Hoosier Girl, by Blue Bull 
75. Hoosier Girl is the dam of two trot- 
ters with standard records and two pacers 
with pacing records better than 2:25, and 
has three sons that are sires of standard 
speed. Her dam is Nelly, by Bassett’s 
Tom Crowder. Pharos is the sire of Pat 
Haran, 2:19, and Walter H., 2:16, both out 
of Fannie, by Honest John. This mare 
should appear in the list of great dams, 
but has not up to the present time. 

Pharon, by Pharos, aam by Anterior 
364, took a record of 2:18 July 4, 1893, alt 
Sangus, Mass. In 1894 he reduced his rec- 
ord to 2:16%4. In 1901 Forest &., his broth- 
er, took a record of 2:24% in September 
at the meeting at North Adams, Mass., 
placing his unnamed dam by Anterior 364 


i 


1 





son of Messenger Duroc in the great 
wished. brood mare list. Pharos is credited in the 
| Memphis, Tenn., Oct. 2.—That the /jast Year Book with having sired one |i 


Memphis Trotting Association's track 1s 
one of the fastest in the country was evi- 
| denced this afternoon, when Little Boy, 
| driven by his owner, C. K. G. Billings of 
| Chicago, lowered his own world’s pacing 
|to wagon record by a quarter of a second, 
completing the mile in 2:01%. Accom- 
panied by two runners, Little Boy was 
sent forward at a terrific pace, and when 
he passed under the wire for the start he 
was extending himself to the limit. Like 
a piece of clockwork the gelding reached 
the quarter pole in :30%. Down the back 
stretch a new runner was waiting to take 
him to the turn for home. The half mile 
was made in 1:01%, while the three-quar- 


trotter and five pacers. The forthcoming 
Year Book will have one trotter and six 
pacers. Robert L, 4409, by Han Patch 
1140, dam Nora Shy, by Mambrino Patch- 
en, grand dam Betty Harper, running 
bred, by Endorser, is the sire of Neighbor 
Girl, 2:19%. This mare started 12 times 
in 1900 and took a record as above. The 
Year Book says nothing of her dam, Grif- 
fin. The “Turf, Field and Farm” says 
Neighbor Girl, 2:12%, is said to be out of 
a mare by Blue Bull. As Han Patch and 
Blue Bull,were both kept at Rushville, 
and Rush County, Indiana, has seldom 
sent out a good one that did not have 
more or tess of the blood of “The Hero of 


1 


dashed under the wire without a break 
in 2:01%. When the time was announced 
the large crowd cheered lustily, and Mr. 
Billings was congratulated by his many 
friends. 


and one new pacer Anteron, 2:23. The 
Year Book gave him at the close of 1900 
19 trotters and 11 pacers. That would 
make at the present time 32 standard per- 
formers. Kansas is talking up more colt 
stakes for young things. Some of ner 
breeders want a revival of stakes for both 
one and two year old colts, both trotters 
and pacers. 

It is claimed that the Kansas Trotting 
and Pacing Horse Breeders’ Association 
is still in existence and that it would be 
but a small matter to call it together and 
amend its rules so that tney might have 
colt stakes that would run over $500 in 
value as have some five or six stakes al- 
ready in Kansas. We at one time had a 
Missouri Trotting and Pacing Horse 
Breeders’ Association, and for the time it 


Now that the racing season is practi- 
cally over north of the Ohio river, we are 
reading various excuses why so many lo- 
cal race associations were compelled to 
declare off during the season, and why 
so many of the fast classes failed to fill 
at the fall fairs, says “American Sports- 
man.” As we stated early in May, the 
cause is the scarcity of horses, and while 
we have received several letters from 
race horsemen ‘“pooh-poohing” this idea 
we still hold the same view. One turf 
writer ascribes the shortage to the fact 
that so many thousands of horses are 








Stirling did at the recent Lexington meet- 
jing, it does not require a profound finan- 
| cler to figure out that good trotters nave 
ja fair earning capacity. But Peter Stir- 
ling is not the only trotter wto ‘made 
|good wages” at the Lexington meeting. 


« nomen se : | Two others won $4,000 each, while five 
was bred at W. W. Estill’'s Elmwoo others won $2,000 or more each. During 


Farm, Covington, Ky., and. was pur- lthe Leuinsten mocting % herses ‘wen 
chased by Dr. W. F. Dickerson, who até | $70,500, or an average of nearly 3900 each 
him to Mr. T. W. Lawson for $900. He ‘s |for the ten days. Of course, a number 
a high-class youngster, and Slag the leat | of horses won not a cent, and so do many 
year-old division of the Kentucky Fu- | men work hard a lifetime and accumulate 
tuity, taking a record of 2:20. He will be |not a farthing. Some trotters, like some 
great in his class next year if all goes | 

well with him. 

Walnut Hall Farm this week has sold 
to T. E. Thomas of Niles, O., the bay 
stallion Allie Wilkes, 2:15, by Red Wilkes, 
dam Alex by Allie West, second dam Sue 
by American Clay 34. Price private. Al 
lie Wilkes is 19 years old, and is the sire 
of 32 in the 2:30 list, including Arlington, 
2:06%, Jupe, 2:0744, and 12 others with rec- 
ords better than 2:20. His standard pro- 
duce is about evenly divided between trot- 
ters and pacers, 

It is stated that George H. Ketcham has 
been offered a princely sum to appear 


seconds. The horse trotted the mile in 
2:09%. The best previous record for a lady 
driver was 2:12%. Connor, driven by Al 
T. McDonald, trotted as pacemaker. 
Oxford Boy, the bay colt by Red Chute, 
2:24%4, dam Laurine, by Stamboul, 2:074, 


| game, like the financial game, inviting. 
“American Trotting and Pacing Horse” 
jis the title of an extremely interesting 
jand instructive volume by Henry T. 
| Coates and published by Henry T. Coates 
|& Co., Philadelphia. It contains tables 
jand pedigrees of famous horses, useful 
| hints, suggestions and optnions on train- 
jing and conditioning, rules for track lay- 
{ing and some very valuable information 
iby. a qualified veterinary surgeon on 
| What to do before the veterinary sur- 
}geon comes.”’ Aside from all this A. M. 
with Cresceus, 2:02, in vaudeville. B. F. | Gillam contributes an arucle on ‘‘The 
Keith, the manager of vaudeville thea- | American Trotting Turf in 1899 and 1900,” 
ters, has had a contract prepared which | which is a well written history of the 
he has submitted to the owner of the | harness turf for this period. Many de- 
champion for his signature. It calls for a lightful memories of the past are revived 
30 weeks’ engagement in the leading thea-/|by a perusal of the book and we can 
ters of the Keith circuit, and all that | heartily recommend it to our readers as 
Ketcham is asked to do is to appear on | worthy of a place in any horseman’s li- 
the stage with the horse. | brary. 


Cresceus, 2:024%, has recently been pre-| The fact that the three-year-old trotter 
sented with a valuable and appropriate | Peter Sterling was able to win $15,500 in 


gift in the way of a complete set of cloth- |two futurity stakes at Lexington, will do 


ing, including several sets of blankets | much to make that class of events mure 
and a hood, all made from the finest black popular than ever, says the “Horse 
wool, cut from a herd of high-bred black | World.”” In a futurity stake every man 


sheep, spun and woven, without being 
dyed, expressly for this purpose. Mr. G. 
W. Peterson, connected with the Adams 
Express Company at Jersey City, N. J., 
is the donor of this unique gift to the 


has an equal chance for the amount of 
money he pays in, and the winner is as 
liable to turn out to be the produce of 
some mare owned by an obscure farmer 
as it is to be from a mare owned on a big 


‘men, have a way of getting most of the | 
| money, but this only makes the trotting 


being used on speedways, and in mati- 
|mees; another ascribes tne shortage to the 
large exports to Europe. Still we see no 
valid reason to change our often-express- 
}ed opinion that the shortage is due to in- 
|ereased use and decreased production. 


| Save a great impetus to the business, An 
|organization along the same lines at the 
| present time would not amount to any- 
| thing. An independent organization might 
|manage a class of stakes, for very fast 
jand very slow classes and a permanent 
| Doubtless there has been increased breed- |futurity to be divided for2-year-old pacers 
|ing during the season of 1901, but the pro- | and 3-year-old trotters with added money 
}duction has not been up to the demand | from the State Fair organization, the 
| which will confront the market three and | meeting of the association being held 
|four years hence. The leading breeders|with and on the gounds of the State 
of the country should take in good solid | Fair, both might be benefited. Indiana is 
j}chunks of wisdom in the experience of | calling for something in the same line of 
| this season. {improvement in order that Indiana may 
Now that Edith W. (2:05%) has distin- | take such a front place in the procession 
guished herself by winning the three fast- | 45 0f right belongs to her. ‘Turf, Field 
est heats ever paced by a mare in a race, pee Farm” says: “Five Boston horsemen 
her breeding becomes a matter of unusua! |°M€ year ago purchased five Allerton 
linterest. She is a sister in blood of W. |Yearlings at auction, and the colts were 
W. P. (2:05%), and he holds the world’s |apportioned among them by lot, with the 
|champion two-mile record to harness | Understanding that each man was to 
lagainst time, 4:22%. Her sire is Ben Lo- | break, train and drive his own colt in a 
mond, Jr. (trotting record 2:27). Ben Lo- | race the following fall, the winner to take 
mond, Jr., was by Ben Lomond, and out | all the colts. The race took place Friday 
of a daughter of Morgan Sumpter. This |@t Combination Park, Boston, and was 
Ben Lomond was by Trojan, and he was | Won by A. H. Parker, with Nilens, a bay 
|by Jackson’s Flying Cloud, a son of Ver- | Colt, by Allerton, out of Wada by Adonis, 
mont Black Hawk. The dam of Ben Lo- jin three half-mile heats. Time, 1:22%, 1:22%, 
mond was by Saltram, and Saltram was |1:214%. All the colts were good looking 
| py Webber’s Kentucky Whip, a son of | and wore very light rigging. The colt 
|the thoroughbred Blackburn’s Kentucky |fourth in the summary was a pacer. 
Whip. The dam of Saltram was by Sea- | Messrs. F. S. Parker, F. Parker, F. R. 
|guH, a son of the thoroughbred Duroc. | Peters and H. L. Alderman were the 
The second dam of Ben Lomond was by |°ther members of the quintet to indulge 
Black Nose, and he was a thoroughbred |in this novel race.’ It seems to me the 
|son of the successful race horse Medoc, five colts must have been very ordinary 
|by American Eclipse. The dams of Edith |0r the handlers must have been very or- 
|W. (2:25%4) and W. W. P. (2:05%) were by |dinary horsemen or they would have 
|Martinett, a thoroughbred son of Jeff | found a two-year-old among them that at 
|Davis, and their second dam was by |3? months of age could have trotted or 
| Robert Bonner, Jr., a son of Robert Bon- | Paced better than a 2:43 gait for half a 
|ner, by Rysdyk’s Hambletonian. With a | mile. 
|good thoroughbred backing to stay them| E. Knell has five Anteros colts, year- 
|up, the Morgans can hold their own with |lings now, if the slowest one of the five 
| those from the best of trotting families. |could not pace or trot a half mile better 
Seven fine horses, which will be used by oo SS tea he be want to 
{a noted English woman, were purchased ick sew rey ne of them could 


\® easily do better than that out of the pas- 
|at Lexington during the two weeks of the |ture Mr, Knell could turn out five wean- 











of Oct. 2 of the RURAL WORLD, in an 
article written by Mr. L. E. Clement, on 


of the best horses in the state, and the 
people who are interested in the uplifting 
and betterment 
horse jin Missouri should be grateful to 
Mr. 
which are read in your paper from week 
to week with great interest. 


not mention, because, perhaps, he does 
not know of their whereabouts, or wheih- 
er they live at all. 
2:20%, who is owned now by some parties 


eighteen years old, yet he grows old gal- 


eight in the list. 
care to mention is Allerton, 
sired by Allerton, 2:09%, dam by Onward, 
second dam by Woodford’s Abdallah. He 


don, Mo., and is only about five years old. 
He has been driven about three months 
and can step half miles in 1:10, and I be- 


any of the noted Allertons. 


hands one inch high, weighs 1,200 lbs., and 
is as free and light-footed as a cat, wears 
no rigging whatever, save quarter boots, 


number of other good stallions which -Mr. 
Clement mentions is to place them before 
the public that they may have a chance, 
and the people of the state may have the 
benefit of their blood, 
bluest here. 


managing director of the Chicago Horse 


world’s champion trotter. 

J. H. Steiner, secretary of the Ameri- 
can Trotting Association, announces that 
the next regular meeting of the Board of 
Appeals of the American Trotting Asso- 
ciation will be held at the Auditorium 
Hotel, Chicago, Tuesday, December 3, at 
10 o’clock a. m., for the transaction of 
such business as may properly come be- 
fore it. All new applications and written 
evidence must be received by the secre- 
tary not later than November 18, 1901. 

Little Boy’s performance at Memphis 
in pulling a wagon in 2:01%, driven by an 
amateur, is really one of the greatest 
performances ever seen on the harness 
racing tracks. This pacer, although not 
bred in fashionable lines, is probably able 
to pace a mile to sulky faster than the 
present world’s record of 1:59%, and it is 
a pity that Mr. Billings does not care 
enough about a professional record for 
him to have him prepared to do the trick. 

Mr. W. F. Schade, a prominent stock 
man of Pocahontas, Mo., has purchased 
from Mr. Charles Hill, the well-known 
jack breeder of Mexico, Mo., his fine jack, 
Tom King, for which he paid a fancy 


| trotting meeting, which closed Saturday. 


| 
The famovs gray saddle gelding, The | 


breeding farm. If the farmer has the 


free Sone Cf & breed mare, mates ber Dutchman, which was purchased from C 
with th i . — 
4 © right Kind of s horse and gives F. Neagle by John J. Scannel of New 


the foal a chance to develop speed, he ¢ 
stands a chance at least of winning the hang gy dha rn neign prcabese 
| . a . 
event. Moreover, a youngster of prom- iva. the Couatenn ot Cienasten, Sieh shan 
ise, patented in some rich Futurities is | herself a visitor to Lexington during the 
always salable at a price far greater than | trottin vi eeithe white here she boustt 
could be secured for him without any weet > " pesici & Co. the astm 
h * | . @ 
Peon SaSaRemente |saddle gelding Saratoga, himself a grand 
Horsemen throughout the country will} actor. ‘The other five horses were bought 
be glad to learn that a movement is on |by Miss Lydia West from the Lyric Thea- 
foot to make the Indiana State Fair ter, London. Three of them were sad- 
grounds a strictly first-class all-the-year- | dlers, for which she paid $2,500 to Harbi- 
round training ground, says the “West-|son & Co., and the others were a pair 
ern Horseman.” The natural advantages | of trotting bred coach geldings that cost 
of Indianapolis as a training center have | her $3,500. Miss West is quite a whip, and 
long been recognized, and a little judi- |is a very graceful rider. She tested each | 
cious management will make the Hoosier |of the animals herself, and was so highly 
capital a second Lexington in the trotting |pleased with the coachers that she de- 
- ° ] 
horse world. A half-mile work track has |clared that she would give $5,000 for a pair | 
just been surveyed within the big track |that would mate up with them that she | 
at the State Fair grounds, and we learn | might drive four-in-hand. These horses 
that next year every arrangement will be were shipped to New York from Lexing- 
perfect for all-weather training, and that | ton on Wednesday last, and will be used 
inducements are to be offered to secure |py Miss West during her stay in New 
the location here of many great training York, and then they will be shipped to 
stables. With these things done, In- London. 
dianapolis will take up the position in 
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ice. King is considered by the Pe USS ARE ieee AOS 
ow adicygral pe Bed county as one of the trotting horse world to which she has SOME HORSEY TERMS. 
the best jacks in that section of the state, |!0n& been entitled. No point in America 


He is a very fine individual 


and has 
proven himself an excellent breeder as 


A white spot in the forehead is a star. 
A white lace from eye to eye is a bald 
face. A stripe between the nostrils is a 


is more accessible as a speed market, and 
neither has any point so much good ma- 


lings now that will be yearlings next year 
that I am quite sure he would gamble a 
little that at least two of them in ama 
teur hands would beat that, and they 
were all sired by Kankakee. 

Griffin calls attention to the breeding of 
the last 2:10 trotter to enter the list last 
week at Memphis. Her sire, Wm. Harold, 
has a pacing record of 2:13%, his sire and 
dam, Sidney, 2:19%, and Cricket, 2:10, were 
developed pacers. Janice, 2:08%, was out 
of Fanella by Fallis, 2:23, trotting, out of 
Patti, by Nutwood. That has been the 
easiest way to get a colt trotter for a long 
time and always will be. Take Dr. Mon- 
ical and breed him to such a bred mare as 
Fenella and the result would be the same 
if you did not resort to hopples to make 
the colt pace. We are advancing by de- 
velopment, but the same crosses and 
nicks that gave us our first trotters will 
give us trotters if tried now, and the colts 
are developed to trot. If they are turned 
over to a cheap man with a cheap pair 
of hopples and a rawhide whip the colt 
may win money in pacing races. 


CRESCEUS IS COMING HERE. 





Secretary John Hachmeister of the Fair 
Association announced yesterday that he 
had decided to give a 2:27 trot, purse $300, 
in connection with Cresceus’ appearance 


TWO OTHER STALLIONS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: In the issue 


‘Missouri Stallions,’ 


he gives a number 


of the standard-bred 


Clement for his estimable articles, 


But there are two stallions that he did 


They are El Capitan, 








KENDALI'S SPAVIN. CURE 


There fs no use taking chancesonalump. You 
can never tell what it may develop. If you havea 
supply of **Kendall’s’’ on hand you are safe from 
Spavin, Ringbone, Splints, Curb and all forms 
of Lameness. The U.S. Army knows good things 
and buys only the best. 

READ WHAT THIS MAN HAS TO SAY, On sale at all dru 


t. Grant, A r. 10th, 1900. six bottles for $5. 
Dr. B. J. Kendall Co., Gentlemen :—I have 













epists. Price $1; 
Jnequaled lini- 
ment for family use, Book “A 








honor to inform 








that your Kendall’s Spavin cure is the beet liniment, I believe, ” 
world. I have been » Farrier io the United States Army for } yy Hh Horse,” mailed 





and have never used an toequal it, I had » horse 
swelled glands and shoulder 
vin Cure and they are 
LAS JOHNSON, Farrier, 


ao 
ears, 

with hip 

lameness. 


sound and well, Yours respectfully, 


DR. B. J. KENDALL CO. 
Enosburg Falls, Vt. 








n Monroe City, Missouri. Cap is about 
antly and sires great speed, having about 
The other horse that I 
Jr., 32361, 


SHORTHORNS, BERKSHIRES 


Shorthorns Scotch or Scotch Top and Bates mostly. Berkshires 1 
Stock of all ages and both sex for oie. Call on or address, vest oer 


and JACKS 


in America and England 
N. H. GENTRY, SEDALIA, Mo. 








Ss owned by Megown Bros. of New Lon- 


leve can be driven to a mark equal to 
He is sixteen 


My only reason in adding these to the 


which is of the 
J. D. GIVENS. 
Ralls Co., Mo. 


TEBO LAWN HERD OF SHORTHORNS 


—OWNED BY— 


bred by W. 8S. Marr; 
162787, bred by J. 
and Seottish 


C.M. CASEY, SHAWNEE MOUND, HENRY COUNTY, MO. 


Railway Station, Clinton, Mo. 
LINEs OF BREEDING—‘‘The Casey Mixture,”’ Cruickshanks and other Scotch cat- 


tle, Bates and Renick Rose of Sharons. 
136022, bred by Wm. Duthie; Imp. Blythe 

183872, bred by Col. C. E. Leonard; Victor Bashtul 
Sons; Vietor Abbott, 


HERD BULL e 
iral 
R. Crawford 
, bred by Hanna & Co. 
Address all correspondence to 


E. M. WILLIAMS, 


bred by T. J. Wallace & Son, 


Manager, Shawnee Mound, Mo. 











SLAP AT SADDLE-HORSE BREED- 


ERS. 





The Louisville ‘“‘Courier-Journal’ says: 


pure B: 


Blackwater Shorthorns. 


Herd headed by the Cruickshank Bull. Orange Hero 152,685 by Godoy. 
ates, with individual merit the standard. Young stock of bot® “x f 


F. M. Marshal, Prop. 
BLACKWATER, 
Co., Mo. 


Females are of pure Scotch and 
‘or sale. 





Gen. John B. Castleman, president of 





the Louisville Horse Show Association, 
has been notified by Mr. John B. Kitchen, 


Show Association, that certain rules for 
gaited saddle horses, classes Nos. 69, 70 


HEREFOR 


600 HEAD IN HERD. 


D S Gudgell & Simpson, 


Independence, Mo. 








and 72, have been changed and it will not 
be necessary for horses entered in the 
classes named to be registered in the 
American Saddle Horse Register. Gen. 
Castleman says the action of the Chicago 
Association involves an injustice to the 
American saddle horse which is bound to 
meet with the resentment of breeders of 
that horse, and he thinks breeders should 
avoid exhibiting where their horses are 


St. Louis NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET OF ST. LOUIS. 


Located at East St. Louis, directly opposite the city of St. Louis. 


Shippers should 


see that their stock is billed directly to the 


National = Stock - Yards. 


C. G. KNOX, V.-Pres. 


C. T. JONES, Gen. M’gr. L. W. KRAKE, As’st. Gen. Mgr. 








discredited. 

Gen. Castleman answered: “There are 
in the United States three distinct Amer- 
ican horses—the runner, trotter and Amer- 
ican saddle horse. In respect to all of 
these you required registration. If you 
had eliminated the requirement for all 
three it would not have been invidiot 
but to single out the American sada: 
horse is a slap in the face of a great boc 
of men who, for forty years, have pr 
tected this horse and who, for ten year~ 
have exacted registration in order that 
distinctive type might be adhered to ar: 
developed. Your ruling encourages an i 
ferior, not a superior exhibitien of horsc.. | 
Nearly all of the fine saddle horses, 
whether gaited or ungaited, successful in 
competition in this country are American 
bred saddle horses. Many of these horses, 
shown in the walk, trot or canter classes, 
may not be registered, but where they are 
shown conforming to the requirements 
of the American saddle horse, that is, go- 
ing five gaits, it is fair that a prominent 
association should support an organized 
effort to improve the breed.”’ 





| 
j 
| 
| 
| 








LEXINGTON MEETING A SUCCESS. 





Although the races had to be postponed 
on account of rain on several occasions, 
the Lexington trotting meeting was 2 
grand success and furnished some of the 
best racing of the season. The star per- 
former of the meeting was Peter Stirling, 
with his decisive victories in the Ken- 
tucky Futurity and the Louisville Prize, 
two of «he richest stake events of the 
meeting, and which added about $12,000 to 
his owner's bank account. 

In the Futurity there were only five 
other youngsters opposed to Stirling—not 
a large number when it is considered that 
the original entry list contained more 
than 1,000 names, but it was a good field, 
and, favored by a bright, warm sun and 2 
fast, smooth track, the contest stirred the 
blood of the spectators as it was never 
stirred by a Futurity wore. 

In reality, the victory and $7,300 as first 
money went to a western horse for the 
first time, the winner coming from the 
Riverside Stock Farm of Berlin, Wis. Of 
the eight previous winners, the first, Oro 
Wilkes, was a product of California, while 
all the others, with the exception of the 
Michigan bed colt, Peter the Great, came 
from Kentucky, but included in this list 
is Rose Croix, bred by M. E, McHenry 
of Freeport, Ill., but sired by the Ken- 
tucky stallion Jay Bird. Peter Stirling, 
who proved the winner in straight heats, 
is a bloodlike chestnut gelding of royal 
breeding. His sire, Baronmore, was 4 
fast and good colt trotter, and trotted to 
a record of 2:14% at maturity. Out of a 
possible ten, he has six in the list, all this 
year, and all 3-year-olds. He is a son of 
Baron Wilkes, 2:18, and May Wagner, the 
dam of two trotters in 2:15, by Strath- 
more. By the way, in all the Futurities 
at Lexington this year, the family of 
Baron Wilkes was in decided evidence. 
As shown above, the Kentucky Futurity 
went to Baron Wilkes’ grandson, Peter 
Stirling, and the division for 2-year-olds 
of the Kentucky Futurity went to Ox- 
ford Boy, who carries the blood of Baron 
Wilkes on both sides. Oxford Boy, 2:20, is 
a son of Red Chute, 2:24%, a horse that 
has been before the public for some time 
through the speed of his youngsters, and 








terial close at hand. 


When a molar tooth is absent from any 
cause its opposing tooth grows down and 
injures the gum of the opposing jaw. 
These have to be cut off or extracted. 
Horses of all ages suffer more or less 
from long, sharp and projecting points 
which are often found on the molar teeth. 
They are situated on the inside of the 
lower jaw, being narrower than the upper 
one, and the two rows of teeth do not 
come in direct opposition, leaving parts 
that do not come in wear. These sharp 
points give the horse great pain by lacer- 
ating the tongue and cheeks. The animal 
is relieved by cutting off these sharp pro- 
jections and then smoothing with a file. 
The operation can be performed on the 
horse without injuring the tooth, from 
the fact that the table is not covered 
with enamel. The gums and alveolar pro- 
cesses of horses very frequently are the 
seat of tumors and excrescences of vari- 
ous kinds, varying in character from the 
most simple growth of the gum to mor- 
bid productions of fungoid or cancerous 
nature. But the most pitiable sight is to 
see a horse suffering with the excrutia- 
ting and almost insupportable pain of an 
alveolar abcess, 


well as a very successful show jack, hav- 
ing taken some valuable premiums in the 
show ring. 

Through Douglas Robinson, President 
Roosevelt purchased in New York ‘three 
handsome high-stepping coach horses for 
his private use in Washington. The ani- 
mals are so closely mated in size, color, 
form and style of going that any two of 
them make a pair. They are blood bays, 
16 hands high, with jet black legs, manes 





EATS LE LITE ED, 
Horse Owners! Use 


GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 











snip. A white eye is a glass eye. A horse 
has pasterns, not ankles, and there is no 
such joint as a hind knee or fore shoul- 
der. White around the top of the hoof is 
a white coronet. White below the pas- 
tern joint is a white pastern or above the 
pastern it is a white leg. A snip cannot 
be anywhere except on the nose. Amble 
is a gait like pacing, but slower, in which 
the two legs on the same side are moved 
together. The croup is that part of the 
horse back of the saddle. The fore arm is 
that part of the leg between the elbow 
and the knee and not to the side. When 
a horse forges it strikes the toe of the 
fore foot with the toe of the hind one, and 
this is sometimes the result of bad shoe- 
ing. Every one should know that the 
hand—a term commonly used in describing 
the height of a horse—is one-third of a 
foot, or four inches. 


BEST CURE. 
Henry, Ill., April 11, 1900. 
Dr. B. J. Kendall Co., 
Dear Sirs: I have used your Kendall’s 
Spavin Cure and think it is the best cure 
for spavins, splints, curbs and any blem- 





he is a 9-year-old son of Guy Wilkes and 
Baroness, by Baron Wilkes, granddam 
Odd Stockings, the half-sister to Nettie, 


at the Fair Grounds on November 9. 
The king of trotters is billed to go 
against his record of 2:02% on that date 


Shorthorn Cattle. 


As 4d blood as the breed 
115752 and Windsome Duke lit 
Come and see or address, 


Im 


22, fh penn a aa 


and 1, 





ih, 1216: 


Scotch, Scotch Topped, 
Bates and Bates Topped. 


ictor 132573, Imp. Blackwatch 153334, Grand Victor 
arge English orkshires. Young stoek for sale. 
GEO. BOTHWELL, Nettleton, Mo. 








Gentry Bros. 


Cedar Vale 
Stock Farm 


SEDALIA, MO. 


Grand Duke of Hazelhurst 125404, assisted by Waterloo Duke of 
Cedar Vale 133065, heads our herd of pure Bates and Bates 
pure Scotch and Beotch to ped cows of the most fashionable 
lies. Stock for sale at all times at reasonable prices. Parties met. 
at train. Farm two miles out. Telephone No. 20. 


1e Pent 








SCOTT & MARCH, Breeders 





YOUNG STOCK FOR SALE. 


of 





Registered Herefords. 


BELTON, MO. 








leading families of the breed. 


ish Se 
ing bench shows of this country. 


ters and 


ORTIZ FRUIT FARM, 


SHORTHORN CATTLE of pure Sooteh, Bates and leading American families. BERKSHIRES of 


MEXICO, 
Missouri. 


Scotch Terriers that have been winners at lead- 


ngli 
Stock of all kinds for sale. Visitors sheers weeeme 


M. B. GUTHRIE, Mexico, Mo. 








2:18. The dam of Oxford Boy is Laurine, 
by Stamboul, and she was out of Bon 
Bon, by Baron Wilkes, grand dam Mary 
A. Whitney, 2:28, by Volunteer. Second 
money in the Futurity went to Grace El- 
red, a daughter of Cecilian, .2:22, who 
trotted the third heat in 2:17. Oxford 
Boy’s record is faster than that of any 
colt that has appeared since 1899, while 
Grace Elred is the fastest filly of her age 
that has been seen in some time. Last 
year no 2-year-old beat 2:20; in 1899 Fer- 
nero trotted in 2:17 in the same stake, 
while in 1898 Mary Celeste had the race 
record of 2:17% for trotters of her age. 





CARE OF THE FOOT. 








Only a Wind-Pufl 


But it may lose you 
the race. Horse 
won’t bring as much 
at the sale. , 
Ir Looxs Bap and in. 
dicates weakness, 
will re- 


Absorbine": 


it and strengthen the 

joint without removing 

the hair or laying the 

horse up. $2.00 a bot 

tle, delivered. 

W.F. YOUNG, P.D.F., 
Springfield.**< 





I wish to call attention to one import- 
ant point in treating and caring for the 
foot, and that is the proper dressing and 


Jacks, Jennets and saddle Studs for sale. 


LONE RETREAT STOOK FARM, Lawson Mo. 





proportion of the same. I believe the out 





of balance or proportion of the feet of 
our fast light harness horses has caused 
more trouble than probably any other 
one cause. My ideas on foot measure- 
ments were first derived from the arti- 
cles on “Balancing’’ in the “Chicago 
Horseman,” and on applying them I 
have found them practically correct. The 














NO SPAVINS 


The worst possible spavin can be curedin 
45 minutes. Ringbones, Curbs and Splints 
just as quick, Not painful and never has 
failed, Detailed information about this 
new method sent free to horse owners, 

Write today. Askfor pamphlet No, 94 
Fleming Bros., Chemists, Union Stock Yds., Vuicago. 





























toe in all cases should be just two inches 





longer than the heel is high in normal 
feet, but of course in diseased or abnor- 
mal feet the judgment of the practitioner 
must come into play. For instance, in 
chronic laminitis when the pedal bone 
is dipped and the horse wearing the heels 
badly will bear the heels much lower 
than one which is suffering with navicu- 
lar anthritis. Again, where the heels are 
very sloping they must be left a little | 





YOU TAKE NO RISK 


in trying Quinn’s Ointment for curbs, spavins, 
windpuffs, thoroughpin or any soft enlargement. 
Buy it, try It, and if you are dissatisfied after 


a fair trial, we guarantee to refund your 
money. 


Write for our booklet. 
Sold by druggists and dealers everywhere or sent 
prepaid on receipt of $1.00. 


W. B. EDDY & CO.,76 High St., Whitehall, N.Y. 





higher in order to preserve the proper 
angel of the pastern, which should be 
about 50 degrees in front and 55 degrees 
back. The measurement of the feet is 
nearly in direct proportion to the height 
and size of the animal. Those which I 
here copy from ‘‘The Horseman” are for 
light harness horses, viz.: 





Height. 14.2 14.3 15.0 15.1 15.2 15.3 
16.0 16.1 16.2 and over. 

Toes, inches..2% 3.0 3% 3% 3% 93% 
3% 3% 4.0 

Heels, inches..% 1.0 1% 1% 1% 1% 
1% 1% 2.0 





and an extensive program of sport for the 
afternoon is being arranged. 
In addition to the 2:27 trot there will be 
two automobile races in which Horace 
Rumsey, J. D. P. Lewis and other well 
known St. Louisans will have entries. 
The 2:27 trot was decided upon after a 
conference with prominent members of 
the Gentleman’s Driving Club. 
Louis Spelbrink, James E. Kinney, Hen- 
ry Heineman and other well known mem- 
bers of the driving club are expected to 
start horses in the 2:27 trot. 

George H. Ketcham, the owner of Cres- 
ceus, writes President Tilles to the effect 
that his horse is in the pink of condition. 
Cresceus distinguished himself at Kan- 
sas City last week when he circled a half 
mile track twice in the fastest time on 
record for that sort of a course. 


Rain and sweat 
have no effect on 
harness treated 


No rough sur- 
face to chafe 





No use to deny it, Absorbine is the most 
successful remedy for removing soft 
bunches from horses that is on the mar- 
ket. No blister, no hair gone and you use 








ish that a horse may have. Yours truly, 
A. L. LOOMIS. 





the horse. $2 per bottle at regular deal- 





These measurements are approximate, 
and will vary with different feet, but 
they serve as a starting point from which 
to calculate our variation, and our judg- 
ment must govern. I usually take a pair 
of compasses and size up my horse and 
nark the toes and heels, first approxi- 
mating the rule, then I make a lower 
mark, say one-eighth to one-quarter, and 
direct the smith to go to that first, and 
if we find the foot will bear it we then 
proceed to the shorter mark. 

The toe is always taken down first, and 
then the heel is lowered and lastly the 
quarters are rasped till the foct is level. 
By using the term “‘level’’ I do not mean 
to make one side of the wall the exact 
height from the coronary band as_ the 
other, but I sight down the axis of the 
limb and draw an imaginary right angle 
to that axis, dress the foot to that, so 
that when the animal stands on a level 
surface with feet under him the base of 
the foot is at right angles to the axis of 
the leg. By following these simple rules 
and making the feet in accordance, I 





ers. Mfd. by W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F. 











find I am able to get all the feet in pro- 





AUCTIONEERS. 

LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER. 
JAS. W.SPARKS, Marshall, Mo. Am selling 
for the best breeders everywhere. Posted on pedi- 


gree and individual merit. Terms low. 


R. W. MITCHELL, 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER, 
GENTR 





LE, MO, 
Jarl breed pure bred cattle and hogs, my host 
- patrons say know how to sellthem. Write for 
rms ates. 


and 





TTALOGUES for Shorth: al 
furnished complete at xt otive piece. ae os 
THOS. . Breckenridge, Mo. 


HARRY GRAHAM, °!™\;CoT=. 


MO. 
LIVE STOCK AND GENERAL SALES 


Auctioneer. 


Terms Low. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 








J. WEST JONES, LENOX, IOWA, and 
CAREY M. JONES, DAVENPORT, IA 
-1I0WA’S LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEERS 
Write before claiming dates 


PRACTICAL LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER. 
Sales Cried Anywhere. 
Write for Dates 
CHAS .W. ZWILLY, Fremont, O. 
Rk. L. ’ yp i te. Mo. 
to-date in particular. selling 
js ey tee in the country. Raa ie ~* 











portion and much more accurately than 
in any other way. If any one of the feet 
is found to be deformed in any way it is 
always best and safest to dress it first 
and then conform the others to it, so as 
to have a uniformity in all.—Chas. Wil- 
Hams, V. M. D. 
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Home Circle 
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IN CHANCERY. 








Does recompense ignore your tears, 

Does mocking fate achieve your fears? 

To your own dream be true, and trust, 
God will be just. 


Do roses wither at your touch, 

Befriending hands your own heart clutch? 

Embrace not hopeless, hapless creeds, 
For Jesus pleads. 


Have you been widowed of your joys 
And do you sip a hope that cloys? 





Recall! the friend whose love expands, 
Who understands. 
JOHN ABBOT CLARK. 
Lathrop, Mo. 
Written for the RURAL WORLD. 


OUR ABSENT FRIENDS. 

We are experimenting with a new stub 
pen this morning, and while the sun 
shines and the birds—those that are yet 
with us—sing and the balmy southern 
breeze is warming the frosty air, we will 
venture back once more to the Home 
Circle. We would enjoy a friendly hand- 
shake with Mr. as well as Mrs. Editor, 
and a pen talk all round with the Circlers 
both new and old. But we the im- 
pending frown on the brow of the genius 
who occupies the editorial chair and are 
warned by past experience that ‘fifteen 
minute papers’ are entirely too long. 
Our new pen writes smoothly and with- 
out a single annoying scratch, and we do 
hate to condense when the very air and 
sunshine, the flying leaves and the sway- 
ing branches send our thoughts flying to 
all points of the compass. 

For many weeks we have vainly 
watched the interesting columns of the 
Home Circle for the familiar names of 
Idyll, Bess, Nina, and Mrs. Wing, as 
well as a host of others equally as well 
remembered. We have enjoyed the newer 
contributions, but “not that we love 
Caesar less.”” You all know how it is. 
We hesitate to give up entirely those 
absent friends who have been such true 
and steadfast friends for many 


see 


and we have room in our hearts for the | 


new ones while still loyal to the old. Let 
us have a postal card reunion, if the ed- 
itor does not object, and let it be the 
Thanksgiving number. Who could refuse 
a tribute on that occasion to the publi- 
ecaton that has for so many years had at 
heart the best interests of its many 
readers? 

Our own long absence from the Home 
Circle can be partly explained by 
word—sickness, and like little children 
in story books, we promise not to do so 
any more if we can help it. Yesterday 
we tried to write, but the pen refused 
to transcribe our thoughts. Awhile we 
mused, and the fire burned entirely out 
and had to be rekindled. So we gave up 
scribbling for the day and occupied our 
remaining hours in reading the 
Home Journal” of 1887. What a world of 
condensed good things is to be found 
in those old journals. They are truly a 
rich treat to any lover of choice &ter- 
ature. One of our most enjoyable and 
instructive of old periodicals is ten 
years’ numbers of “Harper's Magazine,”’ 
and as many more of “Harper's Weekly,”’ 
all in as good condition as when first 
from the press. Of the latter 


beautiful and entertaining, as they help 
to recall the sights and sounds of the 
White City where we enjoyed three de- 
lightful months studying as well as see- 
ing the peoples of all lands. We are 
now looking forward to the coming 
World's Fair of 1908 with (if possible) 
greater enthusiasm than we did the other 
great exposition in the spring of 1893; 
although we were so silly that year as 
to say: 
shows."’ We are wiser now and can view 
such opportunities from a far different 
standpoint. Already we are planning to 
“take in the fair’ during the whole sea- 
son, and hope to have the opportunity 


of shaking hands with all the RURAL | 


WORLD contributors, 
prospective. 

The early autumn days are upon us. 
The bronze and scarlet and purple of na- 
ture’s own resplendent dye are coloring 
the ripening oaks and maples, and the 
chill northwestern winds are whistling 
through the half-naked branches—chant- 
ing the requiem of the departed summer 
time. Even the cat is curling herself into 
a fluffy ball and seeking a cosy nap in my 
lap secure from unwelcome breezes. The 
heat and brightness of summer about 
which everybody grumbled are replaced 
by the chilling wind and the dark cloud; 
and now—we are crying once more for 
the warm breath of spring. We can 
searcely restrain our impatience. 
magnificence of the royal plumes of the 
Golden Rod does not comfort us for the 
absence of green pastures and the early 
promise of a fruitful harvest. We are 
too impatient. We are never satisfied 
with what we have, but are continually 
sighing for what the future promises. 


past, present and 


And now we must tell you all a secret. | 


We have had a visit from Idyll, and we 
talked ourselves hoarse. Did your right 
ear burn, Mr. and Mrs. Editor? If not, 
then there is no truth in old saws, be- 
cause we did talk about you and you 
will never guess what we said. It would 
take several sheets of paper twice this 
size, and a whole hour or more of time 
to write all we said about you. Nina 
and Bess, Mrs. Wing and Mrs. Strong, 
and several dozen others all came in for 
a share, and we just had to stop before 
we were half way through, because it 
was almost train time. Of course, Idyll 
was afraid to leave ‘“‘John’’ alone any 
longer for fear he would turn the house 
upside down before her return; and 
judging from a letter received from her 
yesterday, the worst of her fears were 
realized. Very few men make successful 
housekeepers without serving an appren- 
ticeship under a competent instructor. 
And then the most of them are failures. 
It is not in their line. 
HELEN 
Springfield, Mo. 


M. WARNER. 





Few things are impossible in them- 
selves. It is not so much means as per- 
severance that is wanting to bring them 
to a successful issue.—Rouchefoucauld. 


years, | 


one | 


“Ladies | 


the | 


“‘World’s Fair’’ year issues are especially | 


“We have had enough of big | 


The | 


Parents should never, however, neglect 

this most important duty. Better that 

— the little boots should be shabby and last 
Life on a farm need not be narrow OF |season’s hat and jacket worn than to 
| lonely to any member of the family, for jlay the foundation of future suffering 

[has not nature strewn her treasures | py neglect of the teeth. 

everywhere with a most lavish hand? ELIZA R. PARKER. 


| 
|Did you ever stroll through the yard Trimble Co., Ky. 


land garden just as day begins to dawn, 


trees 


| Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
HOW TO ENJOY LIFE ON THE FARM 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 





jand look at the different shrubs, 








| and plants, all sparkling with dew and| cay REMINISCENT SKETCHES. 
|examine the unfolding buds and flowers, 

eatching now the sweet fragrance of the The Famous Hunters. 

lilac, and then passing on to enjoy the e Shed 

beauty and sweetness of the syringa, | Early one Monday morning not more 
and thence to each tree, shrub and plant, lthan a decade ago a party of hunters, 
noting the individuality of each one?) oonsisting of four men, arrived at the 
Then stroll out into the meadow and pas-|heagq of Cave Hollow and wended their 


ture; see the different grasses and clovers |way northward until they reached the lo- 
all looking so fresh and green, all put-| cality of the Cave, when they halted and 
ting forth every effort to grow and fill |made preparation for a week's outing. 
the mission that God designed them for, 


They pitched their tent near the Cave. 
and striving in their humble way to tell | Were fully equipped with a splendid out- 


us that even a weed has beauty when |; of guns and hounds and all the par- 
viewed as a work of God? aphernalia for a successful hunt. The 

In the spring and summer time plan |qay, were utilized in trailing through 
little picnics to the woods or a nearby jing woods for game, and the nights 
, cream (if you are so fortunate to have around the camp fire narrating the day’s 
one in your vicinity); take a few 


adventures. Thus the days glided by and 


friends with you and have a social time, jeach evening brought some fresh trophy 


gather ferns, mosses and lichens ~ for |,» game. 

decorating the home. So many lovely | During the week they secured two 
things can be made of these woodland | deer, a anther, a snake eight feet in 
treasures. And in the autumn there are |length and innumerable quail, squirrels 
the wild grapes, nuts of various kinds | 114 papbits. It was a week of thorough 
and the gorgeous leaves which are each jrecreation, with tramping all day, story 
a bouquet in themselves. Ah! but the telling and smoking at night, and feast- 


grand old woods hold countless treasures ling on game. On Saturday they packed 


for Nature’s child. aia . |their traps, loaded their game and start- 
Another gs © cad of pa han aoe jed homewards through a labyrinth of 
a farm is the long * sted ar a yee 'forest, which at that time extended for 
he ge moon : wane a ene |miles, reached the National and 
cre _ ees rd en aa Ge pried | were at home in a few days, 
Fey cork iy % Es Xs Prost race | One of these men has since been gov- 
GAS Saw Os oem? Oe US. Or ee ernor of the state, one has been state 
the center table near the big hard coal|, : 
w |treasurer, one a congressman, and one 
|burner and cheerful lamp. Each has his h caaeal P eat 
her favorite paper or magazine, and | as served several terms in the state 
oF pe mga con suede leasing | °islature. Three were Republicans and 
PF nape | ra of cg is nar | Doras -4 }one a Democrat. Two are now dead and 
asd ‘ |two are living, advanced in years and in 
All were leaders in their 


{know of nothing that gives more pleas- | 
| political parties, one became a Christian 


road 


jure, profit and an air of culture and re- | Private life. 
|finement in a home than plenty of good 


man, eminent in church work, and all 
{books and papers. In magazines for the . 

remained only in fairly independent cir- 
home what is better than Harper’s, Scrib- | ‘ 

cumstances. Can any of the Illinois read- 


Cc opolit d ‘ " 
poset vena go rg gen aedoneng The |@fS of the RURAL WORLD figure out 
| Housekeeper, Table Talk and others too joes ee ~~ ai DYPE. 
|numerous to mention, Let there be plenty | ‘ Saas WO, 
|of good books, pictures and a piano if 
| possible. I prefer a piano, because if | 


rightly handled it can almost speak the| Prof. Silkham says there are few people 
|words as no other instrument can. 


| who thoroughly realize the value of 
| Then, too, there is much pleasure and | water as a beverage, or who know how 
satisfaction in having fine horses, cattle 


lto obtain the greatest advantage from it. 
and other domestic animals, to have them | The effects produced by the drinking of 
feel kindly towards you, and 


to have | water vary with the manner in which it 
|them feel that you are their friend, that jis drunk. 
they will receive no cruel treatment at | water be swallowed as a large draught, 
your hands. And in learning how to feed | or if it be taken in two portions with a 
and care for them (don’t say you know short interval between, certain definite 
j}how), for there is much science con- | results follow—effects which differ from 
;nected with breeding and feeding stock, |those which would have followed if the 
and in fact everything pertaining to the |same quantity were taken by sipping. 
farm, and the more one studies up these |Sipping is a powerful stimulant to the 
sciences the more interesting they be- circulation, a thing which ordinary drink- 
come. jing is not. During the action of sipping 
Pleasant surroundings have much to ithe action of the nerve which shows the 
do with the tarm home life. An easy | beats of the heart is abolished and as a 
carriage and good horses, for now and }consequence that organ contracts much 
then a long or short drive adds to the | more rapidly, the pulse beats more quick- 
|pleasures and change in the routine of |}y and the circulation in various parts 
|work. The old saying: *All work and | of the body is increased. In addition to 
no play makes Jack a duil boy,” is very |this we find that the pressure under 
true of us all. After a little outing We | which the bile is secreted is raised by 
can take hold of our work with more | the sipping of fluid. 
zest and ambition. | And here is a point which might be 
There should be system, order and neat- | noteq by our readers: A glass of cold 
ness in the farm home, which makes 4a | water slowly sipped will produce ‘ a 
vast difference in life on a farm. If each greater acceleration of the pulse for a 
member of the home adopts it as a rule |time than will a glass of wine or spirits 


| how much enjoyment for all. Life on the |taxen at a draught. In this connection 


\farm is what we make it to a great ex- 


in farm and | 


HOW TO DRINK WATER. 


“ it may not be out of place to mention 
tent. There are tangled threads in the |that sipping cold water will often allay 
skeins of all our lives, ana the knots are the craving for alcohol in those who have 
hard to untie, but in the calm, peaceful been in the habit of taking too much of 
atmosphere of the farm home, near to ‘it and may be endeavoring to reform, 
nature’s heart, the tangles will be 


the effect being probably due to the stim- 
}ulant of the sipping.—Hamilton 
Times. 


straightened easier and more wisely. action 
“If I could put my words in song 
And tell what's there enjoyed; 
All men would to my garden throng, 
And leave the city void.” 
MRS. FREDERICK C. JOHNSON, 

Jackson Co., Mo. 

Note—The writer of the above article 
would like to know if your valued corre- 
spondent, Jasper Blines, remembers his 
old-time correspondent of Wyoming, New 


THE FIRST TWENTY YEARS. 





A good minister of the gospel once said 
in an address to young people: ‘ive 
as long as you may, the first twenty years 
|form the larger part of your life. They 
appear so when they are passing; they 
seem so when we look back on them; 
and they take up more room in our mem- 
ory than all the years that come after 








York, E. F. C. of Center Table.—Mrs. F. 
c. J. them. 
“Take good care of the first twenty 
| Written for the RURAL WORLD. ris ans ee es Mae ae 
se eta oe a c rc a y 
| THE CARE OF CHILDREN'S TEETH. usefulness in after years will very large- 
: — ilies ‘ ly depend. See that they are spent in 
I wonder all busy mothers give 48 |j).arning right habits and cultivating good 
{much attention to the care of the little 


tastes.’"—Germantown Telegraph. 


|one’s teeth as they should? I am afraid 
| not; yet after teaching them their moral 
|relations in this world there is nothing 
lof more importance. Good teeth are a 
| blessing that one: learns to appreciate 
only as the years pass, consequently we 
can but expect children to be careless in 
the matter. A small tooth brush should 
be provided very early, almost as soon 
as the mouth is filled with pearly teeth; 
| for dentists now claim that the first teeth 
|should be as carefully cleaned and pre- 
| served as the second set. When the “‘baby 
|teeth’’ begin to show signs of decay, have 
| them filled with cement unless the slender 


SIMPLE REMEDIES. 





EARACHE.—Blow into the ear a few 
whiffs of tobacco smoke through a quill 
or hollow tube and instant relief will 
follow. 

CORNS.—Take forty drops each of spir- 
its of turpentine, coal oil, camphor and 
five drops carbolic acid. Mix well and 
apply often until relieved. 

GRANULATED LIDS.—Take fiv- cents 
worth of lunar caustic, put in quart of 
rain water and apply lightly with a 
camel’s hair brush three times a day. 

KEEPING A POULTICE.—If a pceultice 
cannot be applied as soon as made, put 
between two hot plates and let it stand 
over a saucepan of boiling water. Never 
put it in the oven to keep hot, as the 
dry heat hardens the outside and renders 
it useless, besides causing it to chafe the 
skin. 

RING WORM.—To cure a ring worm 
rub the spot with milk from milk weed 
which grows wild. If this treatment is 
continued for several days the spot will 
important as various impurities gather |entirely disappear. When milk weed is 
in the mouth during the night. Once the | not to be obtained put a copper penny in 
habit is formed the child would as soon |a tablespoonful of vinegar and let it re- 
think of going to the breakfast table | main until it becomes green. Then wash 
without having washed its face as with |the ring worm with this liquid several 
teeth uncleaned. times a day until it disappears. 

The preparations that are sold for the FUTURE PUNISHMENT. 


teeth, even those of the best grade, are 
generally considered objectionable. Lys- “Let’s not discuss the theological side 
of it just now,” said the old clergyman 


terine is much used, and an excellent 
wash is made by dissolving two ounces |gently to his hot-headed young parish- 
of powdered borax in one quart of hot jioners. “But did you ever think cf it 
water; when nearly cold add one tea-|from the domestic and family side? 
spoonful of tincture of myrrh and one tea- |} When these babies of yours begin to 
spoonful of spirits of camphor. Use a/|grow up and you see them imitating your 
wine glass full of the mixture in a |faults and hampered by your weaknesses, 
tumbler of luke-warm water. and know that you’re to blame—and 
Bad teeth are frequently inherited, and |,there’s a kind of future punishment, 
where the defect is common in a family ;|there can be no two opinions about.”— 
dentists’ bills are a heavy drain. | Youth’s Companion. 





jroot is loose; in that case they may as 
well be pulled at once. 

Never allow children to pick their teeth 
with pins or to crack nuts between them, 
or bite hard substances. Some dentists 
recommend that the teeth be brushed 
five times a day, namely, before break- 
fast, after each meal, and before retiring 
at night; and it scarcely seems too fre- 
quent. Children should especially be 
taught to wash their teeth when making 
the morning toilet; at no time is it more 











If, for instance, a pint of cold | 








Enameline 


BIGGER BO?) 
SAME PRIC 





THE MODERN STOVE POLISH 


Brilliant. Clean. Easily Applied. Absolutely-Odorless, 





























NOT UNDERSTOOD, 
Some Coffees 
Not understood. We move along asunder, are Glazed : 
Our paths grow wider as the seasons with a cheap coating 
creep ‘ a 
Along the years; we marvel and we If glazing helps coffee 
wonder why aren’t the high- 
Why life is life? and then we fall priced Mochas and Javas 
asleep, ? 
Not understood. res also? 
Not understood. We gather false im- Lion C offee 
pressions, 

And hug them closer as the years go is not glazed. It is per- 
_ by, fectly pure and has a 
Till virtues often seem to us transgres- delicious flavor. 

sions; re P The sealed package insures uni- j 

And thus men rise and fall, and live form quality and freshness. 

and die, wera 
Not understood. 
Not understood. Poor souls with stunted | ' 
vision | 
Oft measure giants by their narrow | Poultry 
gauge, 
The poisoned shafts of falsehood and 
derision 
Are oft impelled ‘gainst those who 


mould the age, 
Not understood. 





| 
| A FREAK TURKEY. 
| 
| 


Editor RURAL WORLD: We read the 
jaccount in the RURAL WORLD of the 


Not understood, The secret springs of | freak hen and the “wonderful hen,” and 


action; | unexcelled “biddy,” the Plymouth Rock 
Which lie beneath the surface and the j hen. But I think the “‘cranky’’ turkey 
show, 


hen I have, heads the list. We discovered 
| her October 18, sitting under the hedge 
jon twelve turkey eggs, after sitting last 
| spring and raising a goodly brood. She 
|is of the Bourbon Red, or Yellow Bronze 
breed. 

| By the way, I would like to ask what 


self-satisfaction 
neighbors, and they 


Are disregarded; with 
We judge our 
often go, 

Not understood, * 


Not understood. How trifles often change 


us! jis the standard name of this variety of 
The thoughtless sentence or the fancied |turkeys? It is a distinct breed of a beau- 
slight |}tiful dark red color, with white wings 


Destroy long years of friendsa.p and | and tail, and a narrow black bar running 
estrange us; | across the tip of the body feathers of the 
And on our souls there falls a freezing | male, while on the hen the bar is white, 
blight; | giving her a lighter appearance, It is not 
a buff turkey, but resembles the good old 
bronze, being almost as large, but does 
not wander from home, and is as easily 
raised as a chicken. The first year I 
raised every one hatched, and never have 
had a sick one in the three years I have 
had them. I have heard that they used 
to run wild in Missouri, Arkansas and 
Icwa. Would like to hear from others 
on this subject. They are the ideal turkey 
to lay in the fall in this climate. 
MRS. H. F. HEDRICK. 
West Salem, Illinois. 


Not understood. 


Not understood. How many breasts are 
aching, 
For lack 
day, 
How many cheerless, 
breaking! 
How many noble spirits pass 
Not understood! 


sympathy! Ah! day by 


of 


lonely hearts are 


way 


God! that would see little 
clearer, 

judge less harshly 
net see; 

God! that men 


hearer 


Oh, men a 


Or where they can- |! 


EGGS AS FOOD. 


little 


Oh, would draw a 





Would it not be wise to substitute more 
eggs for meat in our diet? About one- 
third of an egg is solid nutriment. There 
are no bones, no tough pieces that have 
to be laid aside. A good egg is made up 
of ten parts shell, sixty parts white and 
thirty parts yolk. The white of an egg 
contains 6 per cent water and the yolk 
52 per cent. Practically an egg is animal 
food, and yet there is none of the dis- 
agreeable work of the butcher necessary 
to obtain it.. The vegetarians of England 
use eggs freely, and many of these men 
are 80 to 90 years old, and have been re- 
markably free from sickness. Eggs are 
best when cooked four minutes. This 
takes away the animal taste, which is 
offensive to some, but does not harden 
the white or yolk so as to make it difficult 
to digest. An egg, if cooked very hard is 
difficult of digestion, except by those per- 
sons possessed of stout stomachs. Such 
eggs should be eaten with bread and mas- 
ticated very finely. Fried eggs are much 
less wholesome than boiled ones. An egg 
dropped into hot water is not only a clear 


To one another, they'd be nearer Thee, 
And understood. 

—Thomas Bracken, the New Zealand 

poet. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
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It was early morning in the ancient 
city of Venice. 1 stepped from my room 
on to the small balcony, which overhung 
the dark water of the canal. I gazed 
about me and noted with delight the 
glowing sunrise casting soft, yet bright 
reflection on the somber water. Light 
and shadow mingled in joyful careless- 
ness on its surface. 

Soon, however, the hoarse calls of the 
boatmen disturbed the peaceful scene 
about me, and turned my attention in 
other directions. The picturesque garb 
of the men, the graceful motion of the 
boats as they glided by—all tended to 
rejoice the heart at beholding so fair a 


sight. One after another they passed. 

Now a large unwieldy raft, piled high and handsome, but a delicious morsel. 
with market stuff, now with mellow Mcst people spoil the taste of their eggs 
ripened fruit. The varied procession by adding pepper and salt. A little sweet 


butter is the best dressing. Eggs con- 
tain much phosphorous, which is supposed 
to be beneficial to those who use their 
brains much. —New York Ledger. ; 


ceased for a time and the water seemed 
to quietly reflect, as if after conflict with 
some ruder element. Now the distend- 
ing ripples of an oarsman’s stroke marred 
its dark bosom, and waked the reflecting 
thoughts into activity. 
pant of a gaily painted gondola glided | 
into sight. The sturdy rower leaned idly 
upon his paddle. Now and then a slow, 
steady stroke gave renewed motion to 
the gondola. The bearing of the poatman 
expressed pride and love of liberty. No 
cares or monetary worries oppressed that 
serene mind. His time and boat were at 
the disposal of no one but himself. 
Thicker and thicker plied the boats. 
The stream of energetic humanity in- 
creased until the very water was almost 
hidden from sight. Back and forth tirey 
wended their way. The very air was 
charged with the voices of venders, prais- 
ing their wares. The sun rose higher in 
the heavens. The gleam of the panorama 
dazzled the eyes. The world was now 
awake and forced itself upon the con- 
sciousness. HARRIET MARSHAL. 
Sangamon Co., Ill. 





| THE 
A solitary occu- | 


HENS BEAT THE COWS. 





I will tell you how a good sized flock 
of hens are managed on a farm. From 
}100 to 175 hens have been kept here for 
seven years, and a fair portion of success 
has been mine, as well as many failures. 
The latter cover over considerable 
ground, and includes roup, cholera, no 
eggs, etc. My hen houses are now all 
floored. The iloors are covered three or 
four inches deep with white sand in the 
tall, writes Mrs F. L. Avery in the ‘‘Ne- 
braska Farmer."’ The roosts are cleaned 
twice a week, and occasionally the poles 
ana supports are brushed over with kero- 
sei.e. The feed boxes (or troughs) are 
stood on end us soon as the fowls are 
through eating. Water pails are scalded 
every morning, and at night are emptied 
ene turned in a room 12x20 feet, and thir- 
.y-five or forty Plymouth Rocks in the 
same sized room. Twice a week every 
flock has a generous fork full of meadow 
hay, dropped in a pile on its floor. 
They soon distribute it over the whole 


1 WEIGH 175 IDS. 


Mothers will find “Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syr- 
up’’ the best remedy for Children Teething. 





DIDN’T KNOW IT WAS THERE. 





A well-to-do deacon in Connecticut was 


one day accosted by his pastor, who 

a -| Former Weight 135 
Poor Widow Green's wood is out. Can 

you not take her a load?” — 
‘‘Well,’””’ answered the deacon, “I have 


Gain AO IDS. 


There are le who say that the 
benefit derived from the use of put-up 
medicines is imaginary. It is not the 
case with Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescrip- 
tion, which makes weak women strong 
and sick women well. A woman may 


the wood, and I have the team, but who 
is to pay me for it?” 

The pastor replied: ‘I will pay you 
for it, on condition that you read three 
verses of the forty-first Psalm before you 
go to bed to-night.” 

The deacon consented, delivered the 
wood, and at night opened the Word of 


God, and read the passage: “Blessed is| imagine she’s weak, or may eye she’s 
he that considereth the poor; the Lord| sick, but her imagination can’t add forty 
will deliver him in time of trouble. The pounds to her weight. The itive 
Lord will preserve him, and keep him f of the curative power of “ Favorite 


scription” is found in the restoration 
of “health which is recorded in face and 
form, of strength which can be tested, 
and weight which can be registered in 
pounds and ounces. 


alive; and he shall be blessed upon the 
earth; and thou wilt not deliver him unto 
the will of his enemies. The Lord will 
strengthen him upon the bed of languish- 


ing; thou wilt make all his bed in his The general health of - women is e0 
sickness.” ocal 

A few days afterward the pastor met age pracy sce nal gos —_ 
him again. of 


when these are diseased the whole body 
—_— loss. Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Pre- 
= cures womanly Se 
esta es regularity, stops weakening 
drains, heals inflammation and ulcera- 
tion and cures female weakness, 
*I am glad to let other poor sufferers 
know what Dr. Pierce’s medicines have done 
for me,” writes Mrs. Edwin H. Gardner, of 
Norfolk Co., Mass. (Box 70.) “You 

know * wrote to you last summer, I read w 


“How much do I owe you, deacon, for 
that load of wood?” ; 

“Oh,” said the now enlightened man, 
“do not speak of payment; I did not 
know those promises were in the Bible. I 
would not take money for supplying the 
widow's wants.’’—Exchange. 


Many a man has succeeded in his busi- 





ness or profession, but failed as a man; ere ye id done for = ra. * 
many a man has become eminent as a thought ane i he - % icsis nee 
lawyer or merchant, but has been a ty- end took si mg oe Sees e ree 
" . ™: a 
rant in his home and faithless in his when I had a ten- eu I had the pk on 
friendship; many a man has reached the | time I ever had with any of my three children 
top round in his occupation, but is still | 1, have been very well since I a — 
on the bottom round in his character.— a, P Neseget gy —o* og oe Aa 7" 4 
Success. three vials of ‘Pellets.’ I had no a ite and 
could not eat much Rang it ng cme 


before I took Prescri: 

cle walakatren Fam Now I weigh 17s. 
Dr. Pierce’s Common Sense Medical 

pecebiapenabey dl prwatipamnnn ey 21 one- 


A man cannot push himself along in 
this world without employing a driv- 
ing wheel. The most of us lack this 
great motive power and it is thus that 
the pathway of life is strewn with so 
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needed for the Some 
price; also, our 
Address BE 


pen ior 





DIRECT FROM, THE FACTORY 


Rie Made in three widths 

‘he bed is 48 inches high at the head and 
in white enamel only. The spring is of 
The mattress is excelsior. cotton top, good tick, 
could not buy this Cr yry elsewhere for less than 






rece’ mie .98, and 
MAY receipt 1.00 wil shi 
th full wae iaie ts 
spring and maatinate for th. 


agent 
address for — coeueane showing ABSOL article 


‘ron "bea » oping and male 4 ft. 6 inches. 
38 inches high 4 the foot’ Itcomes 


woven wire, guaranteed quality. 
Snice Ry A tuftes. 





You 
We will 
if not actory refund your mon- 
it C. 0. D. to your nemest freight 
ne bg L fey eB a find it the best 

money return it to us, ona if you are 
$3.98 pine freight p A Se ur name 


—" 
ving you. ing factory 


present LY FREE 


ROANTILE OO. (Incorporated) St. Louis, Mo. 


































not bolted. 
DON’T FAIL to get our NEW BOO 
rangements;’’ a postal card w.1l get it. 


Great it Mest 


The Only Perfect 


Range Constructed. 


We represent here one of our six hole 
ranges, equipped with a 15 gallon all cop- 
per reservoir, nickeled outside and tinned 
inside. For country homes this is the 
only range; it heats water quickly and in 
quantity sufficient for all ordinary pur- 
poses; just below this reservoir you will 
notice a lever, this lever controls a device 
for keeping the reservoir tight against the 
fire plate, by a simple movement of this 
lever the reservoir can be moved slightly 
from the fire plate, thus preventing the 
annoyance which would result when the 
water steams or boils. 


THE MAJESTIC. 


will save money in fuel, will work with 
hard or soft coal or wood, does not clog 
with ashes or clinkers and is air tight and 
dust proof. All breakable parts are made 
of malleable iron, and not cast iron; abou 
the oven it is lined with asbestos "board 
(not paper), and all joints are riveted, 


It is made in sizes and st — to suit very taste or need. 


LET, All Ahont Ranges and Kitchen Ar- 


MAJESTIC MANUFACTURING CQO., 2013 Morganjst., St. Louis, U. S. A. 








surface. In three or four days a fine ; 
garden rake is used, and every inch of | 
sand is raked over. Until tried no one! 


would believe the amount of filth 
will come out. : 

My hens are fed all they will eat, of 
rich food, consisting of beef and fish 
scrap, soaked over night, and in the 
morning brought to a boil. This is used 
to thoroughly scald, and mix stiff, corn 
meal and bran with finely cut hay previ- 
ously steamed. Don't feed sloppy food 


that 


unsecalded. At night cracked corn is fed 
in their troughs—never on the floor. 
a change with oats and wheat mixed in 
the corn. Vegetables are fed every day. 
Mangels, turnips ani cabbage are fed 
whole. Onions I chop and mix with their | 
food twice a week. 

I get eggs in winter, because my chicks 
are hatched early and commence to lay 
early. 
to faithfully. Hens on the farm will do 
just as well as those of fanciers if given 
the chance, and they will pay more than 
the same amount invested in cows. 

We have had cows, and good ones, too, 
but they never paid as the hens propor- 
tionately. I think, on our forty-acre farm 
500 hens would keep it like a garden by 
farming for them, raising some corn, 
buckwheat and vegetables, all for their 
benefit. They will, if intelligently cared 
for, and a part of their feed raised, give 


eggs alone. 
more can be realized from them. It is no 
more work or care to hatch and raise 
good thoroughbreds than mongrels. 
year I bought sixteen fine Brown Leg- 
horn hens of a breeder of that variety. 
They were his culls in that respect. They 
were too dark. We got a light cockerel 
to put with them, and raised fifty pullets 
that put his all in the shade. They were 
ra sed the easiest of any chicks last year, 
althcugh we don’t raise mongrels either. 
A neighbor of ours, who has some 800 
Plymouth Rocks, says he doesn’t care for 
feathers, it is eggs and dressed poultry 
that he deals in. Nevertheless, last fail 
he had strings around the legs of his 
best cockerels. The said cockerels were 
finely marked, had bright yellow legs and 
Leaks, and would probably score well up. 


I wish more women would interest them- 
selves in poultry, especially farmers’ 
wives. 


TURKEYS WITH SWOLLEN HEADS. 
My young turkeys are suffering from 
swollen heads. Would you kindly tell me 
the cause, and if there is any remedy? 
They are from two to three months old, 
and have been very healthy until now. 

M., J. C. 
Swelling of the hans is a prominent 
symptom of roup, and is most likely what 
your turkeys are suffering from. As it is 
very infectious, it is generally best to de- 
stroy them, but if you have only a few, 
and think them worth treating, the best 
thing to do is to wash their faces and 
beaks with warm vinegar and water (half 
and half), and then make them inspire 
the fumes of the following: 

Carbonate of ammonia (broken small), 
1 0z.; pure carbolic acid, 10 drams; oil of 
amber, 10 oz. 

This is put into a wide-mouthed bottle | 
(preferably a stoppered one), and the | 
bird’s head held over it several times a 
day. Single grain pills of sulphate of cop- | 
per are also recommended daily.—Vet. in | 
London (Eng.) Farmer and Stock Breeder. 


WARM HOUSE FOR EGG 
TION. 


PRODUC; 





Practical poultry keepers have long 
known the necessity and value of keep- 
ing hens in warm houses in order to get 
the best results in winter egg production. 
It has been left for the West Virginia ex- 
periment station to determine just how 
much difference there would ba in egg 
production between similar flocks kept in 
warm and cold houses. Two houses, built 
exactly alike and situated side by side, 
were selected for the experiment, in each 
of which were placed 12 pullets, One 
house had previously been sheathed on 
the inside and covered with paper to 
make it perfectly tight. Bath were board- 
ed with matched siding and had cen se 
roofs. 

The fowls were fed alike in each case. 
The morning mash consisted of cornmeal, 


Give | 





They are kept clean, are attended | 





a clear profit of $1.50 per head, just from | 
With fancy points included | 


| 


Last | 
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FOR FREE SAMPLE 


OF OUR ELRCTRO OZONIZED MEDICIND 
FOR THE SURE CURE 


of Cancers, Tumors and Skin Diseases 
write, J, 0. PETIT, M. D., 1216 Olive St., St. Louis, 


Modern Heating Co., 


313 Chestnut St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Merchants Exchange. 
Heating of Dwelling Houses, School, 
Houses and Public Buildings with the 





to hens or chickens, and don’t feed it | steam or hot water system. 


Write for Prices. 


UY MEDICINE BY MaiL 








Weare “The Only Mall Order Drug House in 

the W ord. Our large and handsome Illus- 

trated reg. Book contains a list of 15,000 

S7nge, use leines, Samiiy vemedies, plek 
n 


HELLER CHEMIOAL os On Dep F 











wns steadily at one time can- 
ot hatch so many chicks as 


i ou read a copy of our 158-page 
We mail it P i four cents. Five Catal. gues in tive 
8 Ineubator 











$6.50 For this 

—— large stove. 
(Reservoir $4.50 extra) very 
substantial, has 4-7 inch holes, 
Aluminum lined oven doors: 












with Japanned: covers, large fi: 
Our catalog shows big line, "ai styles, 

good values. @ #e' we aaerty rene 
"ll kinds of wearing 


+ |, house- 


hold goods and family stp e- §6We 
save youmoney. Send 4c ns to ben part postage for catalog Ne §13 
E. H. STAFFORD & BRO. Chicago. 





Silk Fringe Cards, Love, Transparent, Es- 
cort & Acquaintance Cards, New Puzzles, 


14 2 Ts: Games, Premium Articles, &c. Finest 
le Book of a Visiting “ ey — CARDS 


is, Blezeat ( 
fers a OHIO ‘CARD 60. 00., oaDrZ,” ond. 


POULTRY. 
and buff -P. Rocks. 


Wi right. Mrs. J. E. May, 
Pekin Ducks, Holland Turkeys, 


EMBDEN GEESE, White Leghorn Chickens. 


BELLE BALDWIN, Shelbyville, Mo. 


BEAUTIFUL $2 a ad 1 Golden Wyandottes, Bronze 
MRS. E. is ‘CR EL, Carrollton, Mo. R. F. 


D. No.2. Circular free. 
. L. Wyandottes and . ag Ham- 


BUFF ROCKS, 5 » Dare. | oR HAYNES An ‘Ames, Tl. 
E. R. KOONTZ, “RICHARDS, MO., 


Breeder of high class White H. Turkeys, Silver Z 
Wyandottes and Barred P. Rocks 


CHEAP, BUT GOOD. 


wane, and old stock for sale now at the rae 
Brown and White Leghorn, Barred an 
White P. Rock. Black nena and Bronzé See. 
Eggs half pete. CIRCULA: 
E. W. GEER, Far Farmington, Mo. 














Stock O. K. 
Wilso., Mo, 


Prices 




















’s Beautiful as yd that gro 
Useful as any that cluck of | rea 
y 


- Young ig eee for sale. 
Nepenthe Poulisy <p ge New Florence, Mo, 





1882. FINE BIRDS. 1901 
pomeoction B. Ply, Ba back. tw el eee 
lanes ans. Roc! 

— $$ 9, " T REED. uP I 


Camp Porn, ILL. 
ky Hill Poultry F: 








Roc 
has for sale Barred P Rocks, Silver White and Buff 
Poe may Bronze Turkeys and Pekin Ducks. Good 
reeders and show birds ai very low prices i ready to 
| in nes or money back. Brock 
McKittrick, Mo. 





|ground middlings and ground oats, and 
at night whole grain was scattered in the 
litter. They also had fresh water, grit 
and bone and granulated bone. The ex- 
periment started November 24 and con- 
tinued for five months. The following ta- 
ble shows the number of eggs laid dur- 
ing each period of 30 days: 
Results from cold and warm houses: 


4S: @ 8 > B Potal. 
Warm house ....87 130 138 120 154 629 
Cold house 39 106 103 124 114 486 





American hens lay one hundred eggs 
® year on the average. That is the testi- 
mony of the census enumerators and it 
propably does full justice to the hens. 
It is insisted that she can do better, and 
many people are trying to induce her to 
beat that official record. In what is 
known as the “National Stockman and 
Farmer” contest a few years ago the six 
highest pens of layers averaged from 
262 to 289 eggs each. 
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only. Address De. RV. Pie 
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much wreckage. 
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DIARRHG@A, DYSENTERY, 
andall BOWEL COMPLAINTS. 














HOG PASTURE. 





WORLD: 1 























Gave, Gate, Qube Que der these Editor RURAL wish to 
ask through the columns of your ever 
» y welcome paper a little advice of you or 
some of your many readers, | have a 
oly: aXiler few acres of ground that I wish to make 
a hog pasture of next year, and I would 
Qunst saves’) like someone to tell me what to plant and 
Used Internally and Externally. at what time, to get the cheapest and 
Two Sizes, 25c. and 50c, bottles.‘ > best results. I have some ideas myself 
— Se ae le ee ie ee i ee and will give them. 
1 thought of dividing the ground into 
two parts About the middle of March 
Ke 1 would drill rape and peas on one-half, 
then about the first of May I would drill 
UP TUR ; the other half in peas and sorghum. 
| Now, if any one knows of anything 
NO PAIN. NO DANGER lthat will beat that for a spring and 
s or sture 0 e gle to hear 
NO PAY UNTIL CURED. rn: agp Opa 1 would be glad 
604 Washington Ave. About how many hogs would an acre 
W. A. LEWIN, M. D. St. Louis, Me. of such pasture keep, and what age 
should the rape and peas be before the 
FOR SALE hogs are turned in? 
A. G. CRENSHAW. 
26 registered Shropshire bucks from Prt a ee ae 
one to three years old, mostly year- . ove 
lings; 20 buck lambs; would sell 48 ' tie a 
registered ewes; reduction made on Would it not be well to sow ‘te rye 
five or more to one buyer. Low down. this fall? it would have been ning to 
Address 0 — eer, “4 ye nae Se 
YLOR. Saline ritory there W ye e e to sec Fe 
settee Koping, Go, Me. growth that will afford considerable pig 
| pasture this fall, winter and early spring. 
- WORMS KILL YOUR SHEEP The land will still be available for use 
i 1e spring. 
ool tee aaseve the worms end cave your cheep Tdaas with rape is not common in 
EXCELSIOR WORM POWDER, this latitude, and those who have nes 
will do this and save you many dollars’ worth ot any will confer a favor by siving Om 
stock. Price 7 lbs $1.00 with Tiveral discount to! readers the benefit of it. We are of the 
agents. Send for our new booklet, it contains much opinion that Mr. Crenshaw's combina- 
valuable information. d , . om: 
Box B, Galesburg, Michigan tions will prove successful and satisfac- | 


tory. 








SHROPSHIRE RAMS, 


all yearlings, for sale; also my stud ram 
for sale or trade for one as good. 


Address L. G. JONES, Towanda, Ill. 


COTSWOLD SHEEP FOR SALE 


Bucks and ewes, home and Canada bred; all reg- 
istered and for sale at reasonable prices. Write, no i 
trouble to answer. 

H. D. Burruss, RB. F. D. 2. 


NO American 
“"“and Delaine. 
Greatest World’s Fair Winners. Best purpose 
sheep. 100 fine brood ewes, shear from 10 to 20 Ibs. 
at $5.00 for ca sale. Extra rams. 
. E Shattuck, Stanberry, Mo. ‘ete 
| fresh 
| $708,381. 
The fact that hog products form the 


AMERICAN HOG’S RIVAL. 


American hog has g European ri- 
Denmark has come into the field as 
“yr and exporter of hogs and hog 
| products, with growth at least inter- 
jesting if not suggestive to American pro- 
ducers of a commodity whose export 

value grew from $84,908,689 in 1891 to 
Carrollton, Iinois | $119,961,503 in 1901, These figures show the 
|total value of hog products exported from 
lthe United States in 1891 and 1901, re- 
spectively, the details for 1901 being lard, 
$46,560,148; bacon, $37,499,026; hams, $22,- 
$42,778; salted and pickled pork, $9,926,633; 
pork, $2,424,537, and canned ° pork, 


The 
val. 
;a produce 





a 








South Down Kams and Berkshire Pigs. 
Either sex. Individual merit and choice breeding | largest single item in the exportations 
my motto. Stock sold worth the money. Call on|of the United States, having exceeded 
or address Cc. A. MceCUE, | 
Oldest flock in the state, 


last year by $2,000,000 those of the man- 
a, | ufactures of iron and steel, whose ex- 

HAMPSHIRE SHEE choice oy Ewes and 

lambsfat a bargain. Address JAME 

Box 144 





ports have attracted so much attention, 
’ 


PRIZE WINNING CHESTER WHITES 


just reached the treasury bureau of Sta- 
of both sexes, and any age, bred and for sale by 


tistics regarding the remarkable develop- 
ment of the hog producing industry of 
J. M. KETCHAM & SONS, 
LOVE LAKE, MO 


TURNER, 
Shelbyville, Mo 





Denmark. This information is published 
in the “Danish Export Review" and 
shows that the number of head of swine 
in Denmark has increased from 301,000 in 
1861 to 771,000 in 1881 and 1,168,000 in 1898, 
the latest year for which statistics are 
available. The prohibition of the import- 
ation of live hogs into Germany and the 
United Kingdom, which countries were 
Denmark’s principal customers in _ this 
line, resulted in the establishment of 
slaughter houses in Denmark and the in- 
crease in the production of Danish bacon 
and hams in recent years has been phe- 
nomenal. The exports of hams and ba- 
con from Denmark have grown from 9,- 
120,000 Danish pounds in 1878 to 129,700,000 
Danish pounds in isos; the value increas- 





IMPROVED CHESTER WHITES 
of allages both sexes for sale. Ist. prize aged 
boar Mo. State Show as well as four other prince. call 


on or write 
H. RAUSCHER & SON, 
ASHTON, MO. 





BERKSHIRES. 


Walnut Grove Herd 


Big boned English Berkshire. Some Choice Spring 
boars for sale. Ready now for service. 


H. R. JACKSON, Prop., 
Benton, Illinois. 








LARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRES—.00 tage 
a pig of either sex; best of breeding. B. 
P. R. Chickens; White Turkeys. 

‘GEO. W. Mc SH, Monett, Mo. 


000 kroner in 1898, the value of the crown 
being 86.8c. 

As a consequence of the change from 
the export of live swine to that of 
{slaughtered animals, the slaughter hous- 
fes have risen to the greatest importance 
jin Denmark during the last ten or fifteen 
|years. Whilst formerly the slaughter 
|houses belonged to private individuals, a 
j\large number of joint and co-operative 
slaughter houses have been established 
during this period. This movement com- 
Breeders of the best strains of Poland-China hogs. | Menced in 1887 on account of the German 

gi Jersey cattle and Plymouth Rock chicks. |importation prohibition when it became 
Young stock for sale af all times. lnecessary to kill a considerable number 


of swine which were formerly sent to 
FOR SALE A nice lot of spring pigs, sired by Mis- | 
* souri’s Black U. 8., 13,715, S. and C. 


|Germany alive for sale in England. 
Perfection, dams are Look Me Over and B. U. 8. The number of head of swine exported 








POLAND-CHINAS. 





175 LB serine boars ready for service for $15. 
hey are eligible to record, big pense. 

growthy fellows. Satisfaction or your money back 

Gilts same kind and same price. 

L. A. Spies, Breeding Co., St. Jacob, Ill. 


VIVION & ALEXANDER, 


FULTON, MO. 











Pin chickens also treed Hereford cattle. Prices |to Germany in the year before the prohi- 
reasonable. J. E.S piney? |bition was enforced amounted to more 
Hunteville, Raaqoion Us-, He. |/than a quarter of a million, and thus 

|there was suddenly plenty of work for 

POLAND-CHINAS. several slaughter houses. In 1887 one co- 


Growthy, heavy-boned, March and 
April boars and sows, sired by Chm 
Kings U. 8. es and = — ‘oe edged dams: also | 





| operative slaughter house was establish- 

ed, in 1888 seven, and rapid progress was 
Angus cattle. J. P. VI G, Box 13, Melville, | made during the following years with re- 
Illinois (Near St. Cowie) | 


| gard to establishing new slaughter hous- 
WALNUT VALLEY FARM HER 


jes and to the quantity of bacon they pro- 
| duced. 

of Poland-China Swine. Spring pigs at $10.00 each | 

of leading strains. Custo: MB nim are cordially invited |houses in Denmark which in 1899 killed 


There are now 2% co-operative slaughter 
to inspect ee eee ag Fe Monett, Mo. | about 729,000 head of swine at a value of 


|about 31,250,000 kroner (about $8,000,000), 
POLAND-CHINAS, Git-cdes, pest 


m land about 22,450 head of cattle for export 
‘at a value of about 3,500,000 kroner. The 
BL ORGAN, Carmi, White Co., Til. largest slaughter houses killed from 58,000 
j to 61,000 pigs in 1899, and the smaller from 
19,000 to 10,000. In 1897, 21 slaughter houses 
}were stated as having been established 
at a cost of 3,543,000 kroner, and the num- 
|ber of persons sharing in the profits of 
these 21 establishments was 41,723. Add- 
jing to these the two largest, those of 
Odense and Kolding, the ‘first of which 
cost 1,750,000 kroner, besides two smaller 
slaughter houses and extensions for the 
slaughtering of cattle for export and 
other objects, the total outlay amounts 
| to 6.4 million kroner, and the total num- 
| ber of co-operators about 56,000. 
These co-operators have bound them- 
selves to send the whole or part of their 
swine to the slaughter houses, and guar- 



























DUROC-JERSEYS. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 
and W. P. ROCKS. 


Choice young stock for sale. Address. 
R. 8. THOMAS, R. F. D. No. 4, Carthage, Mo 


BIG 2 HERD 


ings crated. Writes 


































eves Poses and Chester White 
rd individuals. No screen- 
or let ~? rices. 
YNES, Ames, I1l. 


Duroc-Jersey and Berkshire Hogs ! Breeding. 
RGENEE. Pan: Fane,! iil ‘ys 














or 
expense. 8. ©. 











CHOICE POLAND-CHINA SPRING PIGS 
by simply O. K., 1st prize yearling boar Mo. State Fair ’91. and other great boars. 
Write your wants and come and see them. 
JOHN L. CLARK, Bolivar Mo. 








ANGORA GOATS FOR SALE! 


I have about 800 recorded, high class and medium class does and a few old fash- 
ioned goats that I will sell at areasonable price. I am in a position to fill any orders 
satisfactorily from any standpoint. Address W. T. McINTIRE, Agent, 

Kansas City Stock Yards, Kansas City, Mo. 








FINE BERKSHIRES 


Of the best families at farmers’ prices. Write for what you 
want, or, what is better, come and inspect the stock. 
Ww. H. KER, Prairie du Rocher, Ilis. 


Cedar Lawn, 














E. H. Rodgers, 


ronmer* 
Breeder Sheep, Poland China Hi 4 Shorthorn Cattle. Also Mammoth 
Gronse Furkepe aud Based beck Onnbees. O88 ang Mhormorn “BUNCETON. MO. 





antee 10 to 15 kroner per head of swine 
for and working capital. These 
co-operators share equally the working 
expenses and the year’s surplus in the 
same manner as the dairies. They em- 
ploy 39 hands, besides managers and 
office staff. All of the 2% slaughter hous- 
es possess a common organization and 
management and a common office at Co- 


funds 











|do 
ing from 4,110,000 kroner in 1878 to 47,000,- | 








penhagen. The average cost of the 
slaughter of each pig for nine of the 
slaughter houses was 2.4 kroner in 1896, 
2.56 kroner in 1897, and 2.82 kroner in 
1898, 1 per cent of the increase in cost 
being due to increase in wages. 

The following table shows the enormous 
amount of business transacted by the 
co-operative slaughter houses: 

Slaughter Swine 
bouses, Slaughtered. Value, 

Year. No. No. Kroner, 
SOG? eeu pun cen 23,407 1,021,727 
1889 ws 131,548 5,890, 755 
BE css -Seaccure 10 147,455 7,818,847 
SE ‘qaeccuepecess 14 269,743 13,580,940 
BE -evavvcstensnd 14 297,641 17,291,456 
ME. Va cdesosboces 14 317,785 19,157,475 
1894 15 385,731 20,344,055 
1895 17 528,811 22,918,667 
1S 20 626,854 25,566,561 
1897 583,420 29,130,885 
1898 601,039 29,309,169 
ISgo cocoa 729,171 31,214,713 

Total 4,642,605 224,145,250 

OATS AND RYE FOR PIGS 

It has been said by some wiseacre, or 
some other fellow, that “necessity is the 
mother of invention.”” I am not sure that 
this is universally true, but I am per- 
suaded that it sometimes happens to a 


fellow that necessity compels him to do 
things that otherwise he might not think 


of, writes a correspondent in the ‘‘Farm- 
ers’ Guide.’”’ This year being a scarce 
one with us in the matter of corn, this 
same good old mother, necessity, came 


to us with an invention in the shape of 


rye and oats, soaked in water for 12 
hours, as a feed for our pigs. We tried 
{the invention, cautiously at the start, 


and found that the pigs took to it with 
considerable gusto. It made them lit- 
tle “tipsy’’ at first and some of them got 
rheumatic like an old toper, but they 
“rounded to”? in a few days and began 
to grow and take on flesh in a very sat- 
isfactory way. There were eight of them, 
and besides having full access to a patch 
of rape they received 20 pounds (dry) of 


a 


the rye and oats mixture twice a day. 
They also had about all the milk from a 
gravity cream separator they would 


drink twice a day. It’s not hardly fair to 
fool a pig with milk that’s half water, 
but then it was cheaper in our case to 
carry this milk to them than to carry 
water from the well. These pigs would 
weigh when we began feeding them the 
“invention’’ about 100 pounds each. We 
began feeding the first week in July and 
continued the mixture up to the latter 
part of August, or six or seven weeks 
in all. Since that time the feed has been 
shelled corn, soaked for 12 hours. The 
pigs will weigh now about 200 pounds 
each. Of the mixture they were getting 
about five pounds each per day, and of 
the corn they are getting about seven 
pounds each per day. Of course they are 
larger now and require more feed, but 
I'm doubtful their making as great 
gain on the corn as they would had I in- 
creased and continued the rye and oats. 
They seemed to feed more on the rape 
with the rye and oats than with the corn, 
and I believe, from observing the growth 
of the pigs, that rye and oats with rape 
is a better ration than corn and rape. 

Now I am not “stuck up”’ with the no- 
tion that this ‘“‘invention’’ of mine is 
something entirely new, nor that it will 
anybody a very great amovzt of 
good, but I am convinced of one thing, 
and that is that I tan raise healthier 
summer porkers on rye, oats and rape 
than I can on corn and rape or corn and 
clover. Perhaps I might have had better 
results had I ground the rye and oats, as 
I noticed a great deal of the rye passed 
through the pigs whole. But the loss I 
think was very small, not enough, per- 
haps, to pay for the time and expense of 
grinding. 

To pig raisers who have never tried 
rape as a forage crop let me suggest that 
you try a patch next year. My rape was 
green and succulent all through the dry 
weather. 


of 


THINGS TO REMEMBER. 





The aim should be to produce from 150 
to 200 pound pigs at 6 to 7 months old for 
the greatest profit, says the “Jersey 
Hustler.”’ Keep on friendly terms with 
your herd, cultivate quiet dispositions. 
Have the hogs so that you can handle 
them with ease. Quietness and patience 
will aid in doing this. As soon as your 
hogs are ready, sell them; you have no 
further profitable use for them on the 
farm. The man who keeps his hogs after 
they are ready to go expecting to get 
more per pound will be very apt to lose 
money, while the one who sells when the 
hogs are ready generally hits it. 


Every farmer has to accommodate him- 


self to his environments, so far as food 
is concerned. It is his endeavor to use 
that which he can produce best. It, 


therefore, requires every farmer to rely 
in a measure upon himself. He must 
think over his business and decide after 
eareful thought which are his best meth- 
ods to pursue. Give the hogs a_ large 
range of pasture. When we say pasture 
we do not mean a large lot that hogs 
have run in for years containing not a 
spear of grass, but a nice grassy pasture. 
Think of yourself sitting down to a table 
without anything on it to eat and yor 
being expected to make a square meal. 
And agaia, the hogs need exercise, sun- 
shine and corn mixed with the grass, just 
the same as we enjoy and require a va- 
riety of food. 

The man with the good stuff and wh: 
is not overstocked, reaps the greatest re- 
ward, while the one who is overstocked 
of course underfeeds and fails to get out 
of his business what he should. A breed- 
er who will accomplish anything by per- 
mitting his animals to lose in growth has 
the expense and no work done. The 
fault with the young breeder is in keep- 
ing more stock than he can properly care 
for. There should be no difficulty in see- 
ing which is the right road to pursue. 





8. Y¥. THORNTON, Blackwater, Mo., in 
renewing his ad., writes: “I have a good 
lot of early spring pigs of both sexes for 
sale, consisting of 20 boars ready for ser- 
vice, and 80 gilts ready to breed, so I 
come to you again to advertise them for 
me. Your paper is read by the best class 
of farmers and stock men throughout the 
central west, and sends me more buyers 
than any other. My hogs have been fed 
to develop good bone, and are not loaded 
with fat, but are growing into useful 
breeders. I also have a good lot of sum- 
mer and fall pigs now ready to wean. 





jattention to the fact that ‘tone point 


NOT SO MANY STOCK HOGS. 


Investigation of this subject by the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
makes an exhibit that there is a decrease 
in the number of stock hogs being fat- 
tened, as compared with the number a 
year ago, in every state except Arizona, 
where an increase of 16 per cent is noted. 
In the important hog raising states de- 
creases in number for fattening are re- 
ported as follows: Georgia 4 per cent, 
South Carolina 9%, North Carolina ll, 
Mississippi 12, Alabama and Indiana 14, 
Texas, Tennessee and Illinois 19, Ken- 
tucky Nebraska 33, Missouri 35 and 
Kansas 42 per cent. Reports as to size 
and weight of stock hogs indicate a con- 
dition above the 10 year average in but 
two states—Ohio and Pennsylvania—in 
each of which the present condition is 3 
points above such average. The condi- 
tion is below the 10 year average to the 
extent of 3 points in Georgia, Illinois, 
Kentucky and Nebraska; 5 in Alabama, 
6 in Kansas, 7 in Missouri, Tennessee and 
South Carolina; 8 in Texas and North 
Carolina, 10 in Mississippi and 14 in Ar- 
kansas. In Iowa and Indiana the present 
condition is practically the same as the 
10 year averages. 


27, 


SUNLIGHT IN HOG PENS. 





Maryland Experiment Station calls 
is 
in hog growing 


The 


commonly lost sight of 


j;and that is that the hog is an animal to 


which sunshine is just as essential as it 
is to the corn plant. Neither corn nor 
pork can be successfully produced with- 
out plenty of sunshine. In this latitude 
and further north this sunshine in win- 
ter will have to be brought into the pens 
through glass, but further south under 
normal conditions it is only necessary to 
face the pen to the south; allow the sun’s 
rays to reach to the back of the pen on 
beds and give good shelter and protect 
from the north and west winds.”’ 

In constructing the hog pen for the sta- 
tion the following points have been ob- 
served: 

1. It is faced to the south so as to per- 
mit the rays of the sun to shine upon the 
beds of the pigs at the extreme rear end 
of the pen in the winter season and also 
to give shade in that portion in summer. 

2. The lattice construction between the 
pens at the ends and rear admits of a free 
circulation of air in warm weather. 

3. The location of the manure pit in the 
center and below the level of the sleep- 
ing and feeding floors with all the drain- 
age toward it, aids materially in main- 
taining a proper sanitary condition. 

4. Swinging gates close the pigs into 
their beds while the manure is being 
loaded. 

5. The manure pit is concreted, which 
enables the saving of all liquid excre- 
ments, which, with the pig, amounts to 
51 per cent of the total manure value. 

6. Feed bins are placed in front of each 








pen, which facilitates feeding and en- 
ables keeping different feeds for each 
pen if desired. 

E. E. AXLINE of Oak Grove, Mo., held 


his annual fall Poland-China pig sale on 
the 2ist inst., as advertised, and, as usual, 
his offering was good. The attendance 











was good, six states being represented 
either in person or by bids. Following 
is a list of prices and buyers of hogs 
that brought $20 or over: 
1. H. B. Ingram, Lucas, Mo......... $ 53 
2. J. B. Strout, Bates City, Mo........ 31 
3. J. B. Killough, Ottawa, Kas........ 32 
4.— Klaus, Bendina, Kas........... 23 
5. J. A. Rosenburg, Goodwin, Kas.. 56 
7. J. E. Summers, Huntsville, Mo... 36 
8. O. J. Roads, Lee’s Summit, Mo.... 33 
9. W. R. Ross, Otterville, Mo.......... 20 
10. W. A. Harris, Oak Grove, Mo.... 26 
11. E. R. Milton, Craig, Mo........... 2 
12. J. D. Turley & Son, Blackwater, 
BGs cnc cones: <oecauhhesss. srakveraveet’ $4 
13. B. L. Hart, Hardington, Neb...... 27 
14. J. W. Boles, Auxvasse, Mo........ 37 
15. R. T. Atkins, Parkville, Mo...... 30 
16. F. H. Schooler, Rockport, Mo...... 21 
17. Winn & Martin, Kansas City, Mo.. 30 
18. H. C. Sydnor, Higginsville, Mo.. 23 
19. H. L. Sweet, Oshkosh, Wis........ 41 
BOs Win «Ge * PERS aa... oi cn ccenvaieuse 38 
22. W. P. Goode, Lenega, Kas......... 20 
23. C. N. Menefee, Prairie Home, Mo. 20 
a. Seer rere 24 
27. A. C. Titch, Columbus, Mo......... 22 
28. G: Berner, Buckner, Mo............ 20 
32. E. W. Dudley, Stark, Mo.......... 21 
$7. J. G. Jordan, Orick, Mo............. 31 
39. W. A. Johnson, Buckner, Mo....... 24 
Ps ie ES cgines uescicpeseaouease “4 
41. E. L. Jamison, Oneida, Iil.. 49 
42. Winn & Martin...........cccsceeeees 55 
43. T. R. Wilson, Morning Sun, Iowa. 121 
6. TE. Ci; GR iis venet ccc cvaciineeses 42 
OS ae ee, re rey ee ve 60 
OB PR Be Is ants oo las icikanstay ete 49 
47. J. S. Athens, Hamburg, Iowa...... 40 
Ss. WR FR FR ash isting sco cvacspapevcavecs 31 
49. O. W. Mattocks, St. Joseph, Mo.. 41 
}). Winn & Martin 30 
*, oe reer 30 
52. O. W. Mattocks 40 
538. Winn & Martin 5 
54. H. O. Minnis, Edinburg, 40 
he Bee Sie MRIs bow cos voi nc sents chentsie 33 
ee, ee rrr or 30 
57. H. M. Kirkpatrick & Son, Wolcot, 
BEDE, ~ cnccunecebsskas <cesccesesnasedees 26 
58. W. J. MeGibbin, Garden Prairie, 
BURs 0's ceed shapuet tees (oe cccccs 34 
59. O. W. Mattucks....... 41 
©. H. Cy. Symor........veccccccscccccscece 35 


Fifty-nine head brought $1,925, an aver- 
age of $32.62 per head. 

The pig eats, first to sustain life after 
that to increase in size. 
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ERNEST W. WALLEN writes: “Every- 
thing is dry here now, but my hogs were 
never doing better. We have one litter of 
eight pigs, all black, with white points, 
that are fine, sired by Chief Perfection A. 
J. W., dam Lillie; also two litters of older 
pigs, sired by Wallen’s B. U. 8., the best 
Black U. 8. male living. This is a broad 
statement, but we invite comparison with 
any male of the day, and if shown a bet- 
ter will buy some pigs sired by L.m. The 
RURAL WORLD makes the sales.” 


Hogs as a usual thing get less care than 
any other animal. They are entitled to 
more. ‘Their feed is of a more concen- 
trated form, and their digestive organs 
are more liable to get out of order, there- 
fore keep a close watch on them. 


The Shepherd 


HOT-HOUSE LAMBS. 

There is profit in raising hot-house 
lambs for the winter and early spring 
market, but the enterprise is difficult and 
full of dangers. It is no easy matter 
to work against nature’s laws, and yet 








"| this is what we are doing in raising hot- 


house lambs, writes E. P. Smith in the 
“Michigan Farmer.” But many articial 
methods of farming contrary to nature's 
ways have proved great successes, and 
those who have studied this question 
thoroughly find the profits good and satis- 
factory. In order to have lambs for any 
particular market the breeding of the 
ewes should take place fully five months 
before the lambs are wanted. This makes 
it necessary to breed them in the middle 
of summer, either in June or July. It 
is sometimes difficult to get the ewes 
to breed at this time, but those which 
have become accustomed to do it are 
easily handled. With young ewes that 
have never bred before, and with those 
which have always bred in the fai), 
there will be some trouble, but if fine 
ewes that have not suckled lambs for 
several months are put early into good 
pasture with good rams, some of them 
wili breed in time. These should then 
be selected and kept for use another 
season. In this way one can raise up 
a set of ewes that will be just suited 
for producing hot-house lambs. 

The market for hot-house lambs ex- 
tends from the middle of winter to 
the first of April. The best market is 
around Christmas time, when $10 are fre~- 
quently paid for a single lamb. Ccca- 
sionally the demand is’ a little better in 
January, because so much poultry ‘s 
rushed to market for the holidays. ‘The 
lambs must be kept in warm places 
through the fall and early winter months, 
and their feeding and care must be of 
the very best. They must indeed be strong 
of constitution to stand this artificial 
life, but that all depends upon the ewes. 
If they are strong and healthy they will 
suckle their lambs so they will grow 
rapidly. The whole work thus, depends 
upon the ewes and their treatment. Keep 
them in good condition and the lambs 
will thrive. Some growers have lately 
begun to ship their hot-house lambs to 
market alive, but suckling lambs will not 
Stand long shipments, and those living 
far from market should not attempt this. 
That feature is reserved only for those 
living near large cities. 


WINTERING SHEEP. 

Every shepherd and flockmaster who 
Studiously endeavors to be a successful 
sheep raiser, knows tha in order to win- 
ter sheep as they ought to be wintered it 
is essential to good management that 
they be put into a thrifty condition Jur- 
ing the fall months. This is the special 
jtime of the year when au those having 
|blemishes or those whose usefulness is 
now becoming impaired through old age, 
| should be carefully sorted out, fed and 
|prepared for the shambles, says the 
|**Ranch.” The climatic conditions dur- 
jing this season are generally favorable in 
| aiding sheep which have defects, conse- 
}quently then can be put in better condi- 
tion for the butcher and fed off cheaper 
and more expeditiously than during the 
winter. Beyond this their absence will 
jhelp to provide more and better accom- 
modations for the breeding flock through- 
out the winter months. In managing the 
breeding flock during the fall and winter 
months there must be taken into con- 
sideration the whole question of environ- 
ment, and the best efforts of the flock- 
master should ever be directed toward 
bringing the breeding flock along in a 
thrifty condition. This condition can 
never be attained by starts and fits of 
irregular feeding, but by strict regulari- 
ty, which avoids the extremes of get- 
ting them too fat or allowing them to fall 
off too much. There is a happy medium 
for a breeding flock lying between the 
extremes mentioned, which should be 
the aim of every shepherd to gauge. 

Assuming that all sheep men of ex- 
perience recognize that success through- 
out the year must, to a considerable ex- 
tent, hinge upon the flock being properly 
wintered, it follows as a matter of course 
that there should be due and proper prep- 
aration made for wintering every flock: 
| Where blue grass abounds there will be 
j}always part of the shepherd’s paradise 
prevailing throughout the winter months, 
provided care is taken to save a blue 
grass field from now on until the end 
of November. Green, fresh bits of blue 
grass pasture, which can so easily be 
saved for roaming over during the 
winter months, make a most valuable 
aid to the thrift and general health of 
a flock. Location, however, cuts quite a 
figure in general calculations. Blue grass 
is a good thing to have, but if it is 
from six to twelve inches under snow 
it will not do to place the same reliance 
on it as on sections where sheep can 
pasture two-thirds of the winter season. 
That fresh bite and the exercise which 
sheep take while enjoying themselves 
roaming out in the sunshine and fresh 
air, greatly contribute to keep them in 
good health. Sheaf oats in the feed racks 
or corn fodder, sweet, well cured hay 
and a light grain ration, all aid in bring- 
ing about and maintaining that condi- 
tion which practically assures success. 
Further than this, it is well to avoid 
anything like bad ventilation on the one 
hand or drafts on the other. Sheep want 
a dry bed and pure air, and entire free- 
dom from anything approaching a crowd- 
ed condition. 











MANAGEMENT OF LAMBS. 





As soon as the grass begins to fail and 
we have cold rains and snowstorms, I 
bring my ewes to the barn and begin to 
feed them ensilage in the mornirg, fod- 
der out in the lot through the day, half 
ear of corn each in the evening, and 
clover hay at night. After three weeks 
I give the same amount of corn in the 
morning also. I have a lot adjoining the 
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barn about as large as the sheep house, 
with cistern and pump in it; have a 
trough so arranged that the sheep cannot 
get into it with their feet. This I pump 
full as often as théy empty it, as sheep 
require a great amount of water on dry 
feed in winter. This lot and sheep house 
I cover with straw once a week, writes a 
correspondent of the ‘Indiana Farmer.” 

I keep the sheep in house every night, 
and all stormy days, never allowing them 
to get wet after I bring them to the 
barn. In about two or three weeks after 
they have been in wisxter quarters 1 
drench every sheep with about two table- 
spoonsful of turpentine in about 20 of 
miik. This is to destroy the internal 
parasites that sheep are troubled with. 
If I notice any sheep coughing or shuw- 
ing any symptoms of paper skin I give it 
another dose. I consider this very es- 
sential, for all flocks are more or less 
affected while on grass, and can be cured, 
when not allowed to go on the pasture, 
by this treatment. When the ewes begin 
to drop their lambs I feed them some 
bran with their corn. I watch the ewes 
very closely and as fast as they drop 
their lambs I separate them from the 
rest of the flock. If they drop two I 
put them in a small pen by themselves 
for a few days until they learn to keep 





| with their mother. If a young ewe dis- 
owns her lamb tie her up in a small pen, 
so small that she cannot turn around in 
it. I hold her and let the lamb suck three 
or four times a day. As soon as the lambs 
are old enough I cut off a pen in the 
sheep house, and keep bran in a trough 
all the time. They soon learn to eat 
and will slip in several times a day. My 
sheep house ground floor is six inches 
higher than the outside, so no water can 
get in and cause dampness. I clean out 
the sheep house often, do not allow 
manure to heat here, as this will ruin 
a flock of sheep. I have my racks so 
arranged that the sheep can eat both hay 
and corn out of them, and not get on 


} 
| 


in their wool or cut the wool off their 
necks. By this method last year I win- 
tered 50 éwes that dropped in January 
and February 75 lambs, and raised 75. 
The same ewes in September dropped 35 
lambs and raised 32, which I weaned 
when I brought the sheep into winter 
quarters, and the same ewes will drop 
another set of lambs in March and April. 


A ROOF FOR A SHEEP SHED. 





Several times since I have been farm- 
ing I have been short of the necessary 
amount of barn shelter for the stock I 
wanted to handle, writes John M. Jami- 
son in “National Stockman.’* This need 
of shelter has always made itself felt 
when I had sheep to care for. In trying 
to build satisfactory temporary sheds I | 
have found straw very unsatisfactory as 
a roof. It takes too much and besides | 
it is very hard to get enough on to make 
a waterproof roof. The roof must be 
thick enough: to absorb all the rain that | 
falls and snow that melts on it. A shed 
roof of straw that turns water cannot 
be very wide or by the time it is properly 
topped out it will 
straw cannot be put on from the wagon. 

The fall of 1898 I commenced feeding 
lambs in an experimental way. As the 
shed at the barn was not large enough 
I made an addition covered with straw. 
It answered the purpose but leaked some 
when the rains were heavy. Another ob- 
jection I found to the straw as a roof 
it required such a heavy frame to carry 
it. With an increased number of lambs 
to feed in the fall of 1899, more tempor- 
ary shelter was required, and as straw 
was very scarce I acted on the sugges- 
tion of my hired man to use fodder for 
the roof. As I had plenty of white oak 
poles that could be used for posts and 
rafters, and rails for both, I built a 
skeleton frame with a comb and of suf- 
ficient length to cover 1,000 feet of floor 
space. The labor bill amounted to $8. 
To cover the shed I used 65 shocks of 
fodder, or about 500 bundles. This roof 
was water-proof. The fall of 190 found 
me with over 400 lambs to feed and only 
barn shelter for 200. To get the required 
shelter I extended the frame work of 
the shed used the previous winter till it 
was 100 feet long, covering 1,600 feet of 
floor space. To cover the whole shed I 
used 135 shocks of fodder or stover, about 
1,000 bundles. For the framework of the 
west side I used a post and rail and 
post and plank fence. The rafters for 
the post and rail part are placed on the 
top rail aext the posts and are nine feet 
apart. In the plank fence part the raft- 
ers rest on top of the posts and are six 
feet apart. The posts in the center of the 
shed and outside are the same distance 
apart as the fence posts the long way 
of the shed, and the other way eight feet 
apart. The side of the shed on the fence 
is four feet high, the other side the same. 
The inside posts are seven feet high and 





the feed with their feet; cannot get dirt | 
}a@ mistaken idea to think that one should 
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Mrs. Mary Baldwin, Box 1212 L., Chicago, iil. 


Rose Hill Herd of Duroe Jersey Hogs, 
20 boars ready for service and 20 gilts 
ready to breed all from large sows and 
big litters. Also pigs ready to wean. 

S. Y. THORNTON, Blackwater, Mo. 








should be two feet higher. The rafters 
which are strong white oak poles rest 
on the rafters to hold the fodder. The 
frame of the roof should be quite steep, 
as the steeper it is the less amount of 
fodder required to cover it. 


*MR. H. C. TAYLOR of tne Elk Hin 
Stock Farm, Koping, Saline Co., Mo., 
sent a Shropshire ram to a purchaser in 
Scott County, Mo., who, in acknowledg- 
ing the receipt of the animal, said: I am 
ever so well pleased with the selection 
you made for me. I think he is a very 
fine animal, and when I need more sheep 
I will be glad to give you my order. 

If our readers will turn to our issue 
of October 9, they will note that wool 
from the Elk Hill Stock Farm flock of 
Shropshires was a prize winner in the 
wool exhibit at the Pan-American Expo- 
This is additional proof that the 
flock is a good one. We suggest to read- 
ers who are in need of a good ram that 
they get into correspondence with Mr. 
Taylor, the proprietor. His advertise- 
ment will be found in another column. 





A noted sheep raiser says that it is 


depend principally on corn for fattening 
sheep; one should use plenty of bright, 








sweet roughness such as clover hay, 
mixed hay, millet and there 





}is nothing superior to corn fodder or hay 
|cut from new meadow with plenty of 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 
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be so high that the | 


| and never 


weeds in it, for sheep are fond of weeds 
fail to eat all such feed. 
eee j j 
WILL SEND $2.50 FREE. 
Franklin Miles, M. D., LL. B., the Cele- 
brated Chicago Specialist, Will Send 
$2.50 Worth of His New Special 
Treatment Free to Each 
of Our Readers. 


When an experienced physician offers 
| to give away $40,000 worth of a new treat- 
ment for diseases of tne heart, nerves, 
stomach or dropsy, it is conclusive evi- 
| dence that he has great faith in it. And 
when hundreds of prominent men and 
women freely testify to his unusual skill 
and the superiority of his new special 
treatment his liberality is certainly wor- 
thy of serious consideration. 

That Dr. Miles is one of the world's 
most successful physicians in treating 


|these diseases is proven by hundreds of, 


testimonials. One patient cured after fail- 
use of eleven Grand Rapids physicians, 
two after being given up by six and sev- 
en Chicago physicians, another cfter nine - 
of the leading doctors in New York City, 
Philadelphia and Chicago failed. Thous- 
ands of testimonials sent upon request. 

The eminent Rev. W. Bell, D. D., of 
Dayton, O., General Secretary of Foreign 
Missions, writes editorially in the “State 
Sunday School Union: ‘We desire to 
state that from personal acquaintance we 
know Dr. Miles to be a most skillful spe- 
cialist, a man who has spared neither la- 
bor nor money to keep himself abreast 
of the great adva of dical sci- 
ence.” 

The late Prof. J. S. Jewell, M. D., edi- 
tor of “Journal of Nervous and Mental 
Diseases,” Chicago, said: ‘By all means 
publish your surprising results.’”’ Rev. 
J. W. Stokesbury of Fairport, Mo., had 
head, heart, stomach troubles and nerv- 
ous prostration. Three physicians failed 
to help him. He writes: “I regard my- 
self cured.”’ Mr. C. Buck of Webb City, 
Mo., wrote a friend: “Dr. Miles treated 
me for mind trouble, unnatural fears and 
great nervousness. He cured me nine 
years ago.”” Mr. George Woodhouse of 
Flat Creek, Mo., reports: “My son was 
so bad he was helpless. Other physicians 
could not help him, but Dr. Miles brought 
him on all right.” 

This new system of special treatment 
is thoroughly scientific and immensely 
superior to the ordinary methods. 
as all afflicted readers may have $2.50 
worth of treatment especially prepared 
for their case free, we would advise them 
to send for it at once. Address Dr. 
Franklin Miles. 201 to 209 State street, 
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The Markets 


WHEAT—Cash Market—No. 2 red at 
72%@%c this side, Bc E. side; No. 3 
red quotable at 71@72c and No. 4 at 69@70c ; 
skd. in elevator 724c for No. 2 red and ic 
to 2c less for No. 3 and No. 4; hard win- 
ter at 70c for No. 2 and 69@69¢c for No. 3; 
Kansas at 704@70%¢c. 

CORN—Cash Market—No. 2 white 0c 
E. and 6ic this side; No. 3 white selling 
at 60@00%c switched to elevator; No, 2 yel- 
low at 60c; No. 2 white sold del. at 59%@ 
5954 c. 

OATS—Cash Market—No, 2 sold at 3844@ 
38%c; No. 3 at 38%c; No. 2 white at 39%@ 
39%c; No. 3 white at 38%@39%c; No. 4 
white at 38%@39c; No. 2 Northern at 38144@ 
38%c. 

RYE—No. 2 56@56%c. 

BRAN—100-lb. sks. 85c either side; on 
trk. 88c; bulk 72c. This side 88@85c at 
mills. 

SHIPSTUFF—%c@$1. 

HAY—Prices E. trk. as follows: Tim- 
othy $13.50 and $14 for choice, $12@13 for 
No. 1, $11@12 for No. 2; clover $10@l1l for 
No. 2 and $11.50@12 for No. 1; clover mixed 
ranges at $8 to $12; prairie this side, $13 
for choice, $11@12 for No. 1 and $yq@10 for 
No. 2; alfalfa $11@12. 





PRICES ON CHANGE. 
The following tables show the range of 
prices in future and cash grains: 
Closed Range 
Saturday. Monday. 
Wheat— 
Dec ...72%a 
May ...7%5%a 
Corn— 
Dec . 
May. 
Oats— 
Dec ...37%n ..--@.... 8a 
May ...39%@0 a 39%@400% da 
Cash wheat, corn and oats ranged: 
Range Range Range 
Monday. Saturday. Last Yr. 


Closed 
Monday. 
724%@72% 72%a 

T5%@12G75% Tbe 


ere: 


59% a 


Biyeuer ss 
59% @60 


. 57% 
- 595% b 


Wheat-— 
No, 2 red.... 
No. 3 red.... 
No. 4 red.... 
No. 
No. 

Corn— 
No. 2 mixed.59}%@59% 
No. 2 white.61 @.... 
No. 3 mixed.59 @59% 
No. 4 mixed.58%4@59 


Wows 
69 @i1 
63 @ 
6744@68 
66 @66% 


72%@73 

71% @12% 
70%Q@1% 
hard.70 @70% 
hard.69 @69% 


72%@73 
1%@72 
70%@71% 
2 70 @70% 
3 69144@70 
35 @36 
36%4@oi4 
34 @34% 
32 @33% 


dom wove 
60%@.... 
59 @59% 
5844@ev9 


2 
° 


way from store at $2 for hand-picked pea 
beans, $1.85@1.90 for machine-picked, and 
$1.80@1.85 for screened—car lots on “ast 
track less. Lima beans—California to ar- 
rive at 6c per pound; California pink at 
3c. 

HONEY—Comb—Dark at 6@8c; bright 
amber, 10@llc; white clover, 11%@12%c— 
inferior and broken less. Extracted and 
strained—Southern in barrels at 4c to 
4c; cans 4%4@5c; California at 6%c in 
cans. 

BEESWAX—Quote at 2c per lb. fcr 
prime. 

SHEEP PELTS—Full-wool pelts nomi- 
nally 30@10c, according to amount of wool 
thereon; lamb at l5c to 30c; shearlings at 
Se to lic; dry stock, fallen, etc., Tic per 
Ib. 

ROOTS—Ginseng at from $4.25 to $5; lady 
slipper at 6c; seneca at 28c; pink at l4c; 
golden seal, spring dug, 46c; heavy, fall 
dug, 48c; May apple at 24%c; wahoo—bark 
of root 8c, bark of tree 2%c; snake at 32c; 
black at 4c; angelica at 7c; blood 2%c; 
blue flag 3c; skullcap leaves 8c; sassafras 
bark 4c; wild ginger 4c. 

LINSEED OIL—Raw #c; 
prices nominal. 

CASTOR OIL—Lots 200 gal. ll%c 1b. No. 
1 and, 10%c No, 3. Smaller quantities ic 
per Ib. more. 

PEACHES—Receipts fair, but largely off 
grade; home-grown freestones and clings 
85@50c per %-bu. basket! 75c@$1 for choice 
yellow stock. 

NEW APPLES—Receipts fair; market 
steady; sound, well-packed quote -ange $i 
for poor to $1.50@2 per bbl. for fair to 
choice smooth and $2.50@3 for fancy varie- 
ties; extra fancy higher. 

PEARS-—Steady, with fair offerings, 
home-grown common varieties 25@50c for 
%-bu. basket and at $1.50 per bbl.; Keifers 
$2@2.50 per bbl. for Western; $3 for East- 
ern. 


boited Gic; 


QUINCES—Home-grown $1 per bu. 
loose. 
PLUMS—25ec per %-bu. basket for .am- 
sons. 
GRAPES—Niagara 8-lb. baskets 22c; 


Concord 17@17%c; Pocklington 22c large 
basket; ponies 12%c. Bulk Concord at 
$1.65 per 100 Ibs. gross; white $2.1lu per 100 
Ibs. gross. 

CRAB APPLES—$1.00@1.75 per bbl. for 
Siberian 15@20c per %-bu. basket. 

SWEET POTATOES—New home-grown 
Bermuda 65@70c per’bu. loose; Nanse- 
mond $1@1.25 per bu.; consigned $1.85. 

POTATOES—Northern 55q@ie per bu., as 
to quality for white; top price for extra 
fancy. 





36%@.... 
36%@.... 
34 @.... 


No 3 white.60%4@.... 

No. 2 yellow.#0 @.... 

No. 3 yellow.59%@.... 
Oats— 

No. 


0% @60% 
59%4@60 
59 @59% 


38 @38% 
38 @38% 
39% w39% 
38%@39 

38 @38% 
37% @38 

37 @3i% 


22%@23 | 
23%@.... | 
25 @26 
244%4,@25 
23 @24 
221%4@.... 
22 @.... 


mixed.3814@38% 
No. north.384%4@38% 
No. white .3944@39% 
No. 3 white.38%@39% 
No. 4 white.38 @38% 
No. 3 mixed.38 @38% 
No. 4 mixed.37%4@38 


2 
9 
2 


COTTON—Off again 1-l6c, the second in 
succession, as a like down turn took place 
on Saturday. Market was called quiet at 
the declines. 

Local spot quotations—Ordinary, 6 5-16c; 
good ordinary, 6 15-l6c; low middling, 
7 7-16c; middling, 7 13-16c; good middling, 
8 1-16c; middling fair, 8 7-i6c. 


WOOL, 
Missouri and Illinois—Medium combing, 
164%@17c; medium clothing, 164@1%%c; 


braid and low, 164@lé6c; burry and clear 
mixed, 14%@15%c; slight burry, 13c; hard 
burry, lic; light fine, 18%@14%c; heavy 
fine, 10%@11l%c. Arkansas and Southern— 
Medium (fleeces), 1644c; medium (loose), 
154%c; burry, 11@13c; hard burry, 9%4éc. 
Tubwashed—No. 1, 24c; No. 2, 20@22c; 
slight burry, 15c; hard burry, 12@13c. An- 
gora goat hair—Long, 14@l5c; short and 
low, 11@12c; burry and cotted, 5@fc. 

EGGS—Steady at 17c, loss off for fresh; 
held, mixed, preserved, etc., less. 

BUTTER—Firm on choice to fancy fresh 
goods; which are in fair demand; nomi- 
nally easy and very quiet on all other de- 
scriptions. 

Creamery—Extra, 23c; firsts, 20@21c; sec- 
onds, 18@19c. Country—Choice, llc; poor 
to fair, 9@10c; roll, llc. Dairy—Extra, 16 
@lic; firsts, 14@15c. Ladle-packed—Extra, 
lic; firsts, 13%c. 

CHEESE—Jobbing: Twins at 10%c; sin- 
gles, 10%c; daisies, 114c; Y. A., 11%4c; long 
horns, 11%c. New York large, llc; New 


York small, 11%c. Limburger at Iil%ec. 
Swiss—Choice at 15c; No. 2, 12@13c. Brick, 
1lyec. 


LIVE POULTRY—A better feeling to 
the market for young chickens, due to the 
fact that offerings ran light (the decent 
heavy run well cleaned up Saturday and 
the day's arrivals small), while outside 
advices were more favorable; still, the de- 
mand was quiet and the inquiry chiefly 
for small or medium weights; limited de- 
mand for old chickens, ducks, turkeys 
rand geese and offerings small also. Chick- 
ens, average receipts, 6:2c; old chickens, 
hens, 5c; old roosters, 344c; turkeys, aver- 
age receipts, 6c; small and thin not want- 
ed; ducks, white, 6c; ducks, dark and 
plucked, 5%c; geese, full feathered, 5c; 
geese, plucked, 3c; live pigeons, per doz- 
en, 75c. 

BROOM CORN—The situation 
strong. Little or none coming 


is very 
in; but 


brush would meet ready sale at $70 per | 


+ton for fair to $100 for choice—fancy short 
green brush more. 

GRASS SEEDS—No spot offerings of 
any kind. Prices nominal, there being no 
sales. Timothy would bring only $5.50 for 
arrival, though probably worth $5.60@5.65 
spot. Latest sale of clover (late last 
week) at $8.75 for good grade. Redtop 
nominal at from $5 for choice to $9 for 
fancy. 

SUNFLOWER SEED—Prime at $2.2@ 
2.50 per 100 pounds nominally. 

CASTOR BEANS—Pirme in 
salable at $1.40 per bushel on 
smaller lots at $1.35. 

DRIED FRUIT—Good grades of all 
kinds continue very strong and tending 
upward in price, the offerings falling far 
short of supplying the demand. Dark, 
damp and all inferior qualities sell slowly 
and rule easy in value. Apples—Evapo- 
rated rings at 5%4c for inferior to 6c for 
fair to 64@6%c for choice and 7c fur fan- 
cy; evaporated quarters at 5%c ‘to @ec; 
bleached chops and peelings at ic to 1%c; 
sun-dried quarters—fancy at itzc, choice 
at 4%c, fair at 4c, dark and inferior at 
3@3%c. Peaches—Sun-dried at 1@2c per 
pound. Sales include 1 car load and 56 
packages evaporated rings <capoles, 150 
packages sun-dried quarters apples, 5 
packages sun-dried peaches, and sma!! 
lots various—all at quotations. 

WHITE BEANS—Quotable in a small 


MRS. 

WINSLOW'S inci iit: pertect ‘suc- 
cess. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, ye 


all pain; cures wind colic, 


car lots 
track— 





Has been used for over sixty years 
by millions of mothers for their 


ONIONS—Choice near-by yellow %c@$i, 
del. ; 
nary on trk., $1.10 for choice del. 

CABBA3E—Home-grown $11@12 per ton 
for kraut stock on trk.; Holland $14@15 
per ton. 


LIVE STOCK. 


HORSES—tThe receipts were consider- 
ably more than on the opening day of last 
week, or, in fact, at any time during last 
week, giving forth the impression that the 
trade had fully recovered from the exer- 
tions of special sale week, and that the 
movement of receipts was again estab- 
lished on a normal basis. As usual, much 
of the supply ran to medium and common 
kinds, but there was a sprinkling of good 
chunks and drivers. A better demand was 
existent from the fact that more buyers 
were on hand than any time last week, 


appearances and undertone, but the mar- 
ket has not yet recovered from the ad- 
verse influences which have governed it 
during the last three weeks, and the gain 
in strength is not particularly noticeable, 
|especially so far as concerns values. The 
movement opens better. 

MULES—The market had a very gener- | 
ous run.. Some of the consignments came | 
in direct to dealers, but the complement | 
which the commission barns received 
made up a good total for the day. Re- 
ceipts to the mule market were more lib- 
eral than of horses. It was a little too 
early to grasp the indications of the trade 
or its tendencies so early in the weck, | 


the buyers, but from the early symptoms 
it could not be said to be active. Buyers 
spent time in looking over the offerings, 
but did not seem to have any urgent dis- 
position to close transactions, and the 
amount of business done early would not 
serve as a criterion of what the opening 
State of the market was. As for the ex- 


terior demands they appeared to be very 
smali, and dealers sold few during the 
forenoon. 


ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 





Market Report Furnished by Evans-Sni- 
der-Buel Company. 





CATTLE—Receipts moderate in Native 
Division, including a few choice, three 
loads of which averaged 1,600 lbs. and 
brought $6.65. Bulk of medium and pret- 
ty good kinds of short fed cattle shows 
decline of 15 to 25c compared with best 
time last week. On account of break on 
this class, several bunches were forward- 
ed to Chicago, some of which sold there 
for less than bid on them here. Run at 
Chicago this week not quite as heavy as 
last, but prices declined 15 to 25c on any- 
thing except strictly fancy grades. De- 
mand at all markets not as good as last 
|}week. Stockers and feeders in fairly lib- 
eral supply, bulk being common quality; 
best grades about steady; common and 
medium classes dull and prices very ir- 
regular, a great many of the off-colored, 
coarse, good weight selling for canners. 
Demand for stock heifers very weak; 
prices fully as low as at any time during 
season. Very best grades choice corn-fed 
butcher heifers, also cows, in good de- 
mand, and prices fully steady; medium 
and pretty good kinds, also canning 
grades, declined 10 to 15c compared with 
last week. Good butcher bulls in strong 
demand; stockers and feeders about 
steady. Best grades milk cows and calves 
in strong demand and prices shade high- 
er; medium kinds about steady. Top of 
veal calf market about same as last 
week; the bulk sold 25 to 50c per cwt. 
lower. 

Quotations based on present conditions 
of the market are as follows: Best native 
beef steers, strictly fancy cattle, 1,300 to 
1,600 pounds average, $6.25@6.70; choice ex- 
port steers, 1,300 to 1,600 pounds average, 
$6.00@6.25; good shipping and export steers 
1,300 to 1,600 pounds, $5.45@6.00; fair to 
medium shipping steers, 1,300 to 1,450 
pounds, $4.40@5.35. Steers, 1,200 to 1,290 
pounds average, full range, rough to best, 
$4.00@6.00, bulk of -sales at $5.00@5.75; 
steers, 1,000 to 1,190 pounds average, full 
range, $3.35@5.90, bulk of sales at $4.90@ 
5.65; steers weighing less than 1,000 
pounds, full range, $2.00@5.75, bulk sold at 
$3.95@4.15; feeding steers, fair to choice, 
800 pounds and upwards, $2.60@4.00, the 
bulk at $3.10@3.45; common to choice 
stockers, $2.00@3.25, bulk at $2.65@2.95; 
stock heifers, full range, $1.75@3.10 and the 





pK ame ty _ a for iene | bulk at $2.50@2.90. Fancy native heifers 
world. Be and ask for ‘‘Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- | sell at $4.00@4.50, but there have been very 
ing Syrup.” and take kind ty-fve | row on the market; choice native heifers 





white $1.35@1.37%; red 40@65c for ordi- | 


and an improvement was displayed in the | 


sell at $3.50@4.25; good native cows sell at 
$3.50@4.75 and heifers sell at $3.50@4.00; me- 
dium cows at $2.75@3.00; fair cows $2.10@ 
2.75; inferior, light and old cows $1.50@2.10; 
the bulk of the southwest cows sold at 
$2.10@2.25 and the bulk of all the cows sold 
at $2.20@2.75. Canning cows sell at $1.00@ 
2.00. Veal calves, full range, $1.25@6.00 per 
100 pounds, bulk at $5.00@5.75 per 100 
pounds, Heretics and yearlings sold at 
$1.75@4.00 per 100 pounds, with the bulk at 
$3.00@3.30. Bulls, full range, $2.10@3.35, 
bulk of sales $2.50@2.80. Stocker bulls sold 
at $2.50@2.80, the bulk at $2.55@2.65. During 
the week the milkers sold at a full range 
of $20.00@50.00 per cow and calf, the bulk 
of sales being at $27.50@34.00. 

QUARANTINECATTLE.—Receipts this 
week some heavier than last—64 cars 
more. Monday, under liberal receipts, 
prices steady on steers; weak on cows. 
Tuesday, receipts heavy at all markets. 
and both steers and cows fully 10c lower 
than Monday. Wednesday and Thursday 
receipts considerably lighter, and market 
some stronger, steers closing practically 
same as last week; cows about 10c lower. 
Receipts of calves fairly liberal, and they 
ruled lower all week, and close to-day 
about $1 to $1.50 per head lower than this 
time last week. Demand has been govod 
all week for all good, fat cattle; and we 
look for good, active, strong market next 
week on this class, but do not expect any 
improvement on half-fat kinds. 

During the week Texas and Indian Ter- 
ritory steers sold at $2.20@5.00, bulk at $3.2¢ 
@4.00; cows and heifers at $1.50@3.25, most- 
ly at $2.50@2.90; stags and oxen at $2.65@ 
3.25, bulls at $2.00@2.50, and calves, 100 to 
300 pounds, at $2.00@10.50 per head, with 
the bulk at $7.00@8.50. Arkansas and Ten- 
nessee steers, 590 to 931 pounds average, 
sold at $2.30@3.00, cows and heifers at $1.50 
@2.30, the bulk at $1.70@2.25 and bulls and 
oxen at $2.20@2.25. Mixed cattle sold in 
extremes from $1.50@2.50, the bulk at $2.10 
@2.25. 

HOGS—Under light receipts, the market 
opened 5c higher. With liberal offerings 
Tuesday and Wednesday, a decline of 15 
to 25c was forced for the two days. Thurs- 
day’s market was unchanged except on 
|lights, which sold a shade higher. Fri- | 
| day, there was a slight reaction in the 
| market, which amounted to about 5c on 
jall grades. Saturday, under unfavorable 





| advices from other points, the market 
}ruled weak to 5c lower. A fair clearance 
| was made at following values: Butchers 


jand packers, $6.00 to $6.55; Yorkers and 


and there has not been any feeding done 
yet. Stock of all kinds doing well. Corn 
gathering will be a light job this year. 
But there is more of it than was expect- 








DIETZ 


ed. 


A geat deal of crab grass is being cut 
and put up for hay; and the prairies that 
were mowed early are yielding enough 
hay to pay well for cutting the second 
time. 

I was very much disappointed in not | 
being able to attend the farmers’ insti- | 
tute at Walker. I wanted to meet C. D. | 
Lyon and others. But being the only boy | 
on the place, and 20 miles from Walker, I | 
could not attend. Cc. A. BIRD. 
Vernon Co., Mo. 





HOWARD CO., MO., NOTES.—A Texas 
buyer bought a hundred head of young 
Hereford bulls in this county last spring 
for fall delivery... The young cattle were 
inoculated with Texas fever with the 
idea of making them immune, a plan gen- 
erally adqpted. The young animals did 
well at first, but within the past month 
several have died in spite of all care and 
precautions. 

An Illinois cattle buyer, who spent sev- 
eral days here last week in speaking of 
the cattle industry said, that this sec- 
tion of the state, Howard County in par- 
ticular, was one of the greatest breed- 
fing sections in the country. That there 
were more young cattle, horses and mules 
raised here than there was feed for. 
That was the reason buyers from Illinois 
and other places come here. There is 
more money to the amount invested in 
raising and selling young stock to feed- 
ers than in buying and feeding cattle. 
—Howard Co. (Mo.) Advertiser. 





The Osgood Scale Co. of Binghampton, 
N. Y., has just issued from the press a 
neat catalog with illustrauons of the dif- 


No.3 Street Lamp 


HAS A SHINING RECORD 
OF 20 YEAPS. 


It is offered as ane 
antidote for 
darkness," and is thor- 
oughly well made on 
scientific principles. 

It will give more light 
than any gas-burning 
lamp, do it cheaper and 
do it with kerosene(coal 
oil). 

It ean be lit and regu- 
lated from the outside; 
can continue in business 
despite the wind; can 
and will give you entire 
satisfaction, by reason 
of its absolute relia- 
bility. 

At le but one member of 
an enormous family of 
“light goods " that we 
build, and to whom we 
would be glad to intro- 
duce you by means of 

our Catalogue, which we mail free upon application. 

If you insist upon having the very best goods 
made, your dealer will give you “* Dietz.” 
If you cannot obtain this Lamp of your dealer, we 

will deliver it, freight prepaid, to any part of the U.S. 

or Canada, upon receipt of its price, viz., $6.00, 


R. E. DIETZ CO., 
$2 Laight Street, New York. 


Established in 1840. 


25 LARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRE pits: fast 
spring litters and sired byson of Gov. Lec 47971 at 
$15.00 to $25.00. Bred gilts $30.00 to $40.00. 
Cockerels: Light Brahmas and Barred Plymouth 
Rocks, Incubator hatched and farm raised at $1.50 
each. Cc. H.C. ANDERSON & CO. 
Feirview Farm, Carlinville, i. 


S. C, BR. LEGHORNS 


till Dec. Ist. 


| 


ffectual | 
“ outer 



































free range of farm. 
Cockerels at half price 
C. 8. JENKINS & WIF 

Rocheport, Boone Co., Mo. 





ferent kinds of scales tuey manufacture— 
from the largest to the smallest. The cat- 


be procured by asking for it on a postal 
eard. Address as above. 


HAVE YOU GOT IT? 





A new and practical way to save money 
for our readers as well as supply means 
which are frequent and sometimes urgent, 
is the opening of a large house where you 
can buy small quantities at wholesale 
prices of high grade drugs, chemicals, per- 
fumes, toilet preparations, household and 
homeopathic remedies, spices and flavor- 





shippers, $5.80 to $6.05; heavy pigs, $5.25 to 
| $5.80; light pigs, $4.25 to $5.25; rough heav- | 
ies, $5.00 to $5.50. ~ 

SHEEP—The first three days the mar- 
|ket ruled steady.. Thursday and Friday, 
junder light receipts, an advance of 10 to 
15c was established. The week closes 
| with best sheep selling from $8.25 to $3.50, 
|best lambs $4.50 to $4.75, stockers $1.50 to 
$2.00, bucks $2.00 to $2.25. 

Monday, Oct. 28, 1901.—CATTLE—Re- 
ceipts here to-day in native division fairly 
liberal, 
medium native cattle. 
strictly choice or fancy, 
that could be termed good. 


19,000 and prices steady to strong. Re- 
ceipts in Quarantine Division heavy; best 


classes shade lower. 





lower, extreme top for prime heavies $6.40. 
SHEEP—Receipts moderate, 


| week. 


ing extracts, hair goods, combs, brushes, 
soaps, nursery goods, rubber goods, 


| trusses, abdominal belts and bandages, 


|deformity apparatus and appliances, 


|} surgical instruments, electric belts, sus- 


alog is well worth looking over and can | 





| CLOVER & TIMOTHY. 


BUY NOW. They are bound to be high in the 
| spring. Ours is home-grown seed and our crop was 
| good. If your dealers do not handle them, send to 
us. We will sell to you right. We quote choice new 
crop recleaned Timothy seed, $3.00 per bu. Choice 
new crop recleaned Clover seed, Magy eng Fancy 
Cleaned Blue Grass, $1.75 per bu. Choice German 
Millet, $1 00 per bu. F. O. B.cars Clarinda, Address, 


| THE A. A. BERRY, SEED CO. 
BOX 10. Clarinda, la. 



















BEST LINE 

TO THE EAST. 

3 DAILY FAST 
THROUGH TRAINS. 
DIRECT LINE TO 
CINCINNATI AND 
LOUISVILLE. 
ONLY $21.00 TO 
NEW YORK. 

STOP OVERS: 


BILTMORE FARMS, 


BILTMORE, N. C., 


Announce their Semi-Annual Public Sale of 


High Class Jerseys & Berkshires 


To Be Held on the Farms 


NOVEMBER 14 & 15. 


28 head of Jerseys, all young animals and consisting of: 
young bulls ready for service; heifer calves and 2 fr PPB «gM 
either due or just fresh. Sired by such noted bulls as GOLDEN LAD’S suc- 
CESSOR (the champion bull of America), TREVARTH GOLDEN LOVE 
IMP. and GENERAL MARIGOLD. : 


60 head of Berkshires, most of them specially imported for this 
, sale, th 
rest of the richest home breeding, and all of them out of prize winners = 
prize winners themselves. They are a choicely selected lot. 


Special excursion rate of ome and one-third fare can be 
points, for details of which see catalogue. Pe ea dsxsomesaeg 


For those who cannot attend mail bids will be handled by Mr. As 
Gardiner of Filston- Farms, Md., Mr. Velancey E. Fuller of the aie an 
vocate, Col. Chas. F. Mills, Clerk of the sale, Geo. F. Weston, Superintendent 
of Farms, or Reuben Gentry, manager of the Berkshire Department. 


Write at once for Catalogue containing full details. 


BILTMORE FARMS. 








but composed of Westerns and/ent medicines, 
‘Lhere were no} 
and very few 
The market 
|was steddy to strong. Chicago reported 


grades sold steady; common and medium 


HOGS—Receipts liberal, market 5 to 10c 


market 
|strong as compared with close of last | But with this house it is not so, as they | known 

















[pensores, | plasters, absorbent cotton, 1M] WAMHINGTON, 
Be s a Ss s, al | 3 
| books, batteries and therapeutical appli- | pe pa ap loa 


) ances, veterinary instruments, books and 
|}remedies, dairy and poultry preparations, 
| fertilizers, optical goods, spraying appa- 
| ratus and chemicals, acids, drugs and pat- 


DINING CARS 

A LA CARTE. 
NEW ROADBED, 
TRACK AND 


cameras, druggists’ sun- | A - 
| dries, bottles and glassware, chemists’ EQUIPMENT. 
| supplies, paints, oils, varnishes and SCENERY 
brushes. This house is the Heller Chem- UNSURPASSED. 
ical Co., of Chicago, Ill., whose advertise- For information, 
address, 


ment appears elsewhere in this paper. 
This is truly a long-felt want, as in many 
places people cannot buy at all the things 
in this line that they want, and if they do 
succeed in finding them they are often 
obliged to pay enormous prices for them, 
| besides substitution is often necessary. | 


F. D. GILDERSLEEVE, 


Dist. Pass. Agt., 
St. Louis, Mo. 














and practically the first of the 


learry everything, and their sales being so | catch line phrases used for advertising 
|enormous necessitates a replenishing of | PUrposes—was General Edward F. Jones, 


}not more than half done. 
|so dry that what is sown cannot come up. 
|Chinch bugs are very plentiful, but do not 
|seem to be doing any damage. 


and especially with so good a run before | 
|ple crop was little more than half of the 
|average yield, yet there will be more ap- 
| ples from this county than ever before on 


MISSOURI CROP NOTES. 


JOHNSON CO., W. CEN. MO.—Corn 
and potatoes are so nearly a failure that 


| the estimate is hard to make. 


Oct. 25. J. C. BAILE. 
OZARK CoO., 8S. W. MO.—Wheat sowing 
The ground is 


Oct. 2. RILEY COMPTON. 
PULASKI Co., 8. CEN. MO.—The ap- 


the account of the increased acreage of 
young trees just coming into bearing. 
Oct. 25. G. W. CASE. 
CRAWFORD CoO., S. E. MO.—There is 
very little merchantable corn in _ this 
county. Potatoes, both Irish and sweet, 
were almost a failure, and those being 
harvested are not fit for human food. The 
yield of hay was very light and weedy. 
Oct. 24th. J. F. MARSH. 
NODAWAY CO., N.W. MO.—Corn is too 
green to crib, so it is hard to make an es- 
timate as to yield, but the quality is very 
poor, it being soft and wormy. Old corn 
is almost all sold. Potatoes were almost 
a total failure and apples not much bet- 
ter. JOHN MARTINDALE. 
Oct. 2A. 


MONROE CoO., N. E. MO.—Corn is very 
light indeed and, of course, the quality is 
poor. Irish potatoes were very small. 
Sweet potatoes were of very poor quality, 
but light in yield. There was a large acre- 
age of sorghum planted, but a consider- 
‘able per cent of it did not mature. 

Oct. 25. JOHN T. GRIGSBY. 


JASPER CoO., 8S. W. MO.—Corn is very 
poor. Late rains helped sweet potatoes 
more than Irish potatoes, the former be- 
ing a later crop. Hay was light in yield 
but of fair quality. Grapes made a very 
poor crop. Apples were some better. 
Young orchards yield a better quality of 
fruit than did older ones. 

Oct. 25. JOHN BACON. 


SALINE CO., CEN. MO.—Corn is turn- 
ing out much better than was expected. 
Grapes were a poor crop. Apples are 
finer and freer from defects tnan for 
many years and, although not up to the 
average in yield, will bring more money 
than usual. People do not act as though 
there would be a shortage of crops since 
the drouth was broken. 

Oct. 25. CHARLES B. NEWMAN. 


JOHNSON CO., W. CEN. MO.—Wheat 
looks fine; pastures are short and water 
is scarce. There is very little corn to 
gather and that little very poor. There 
are a number of cases of blackleg in the 
neighborhood. Does this disease attack 
young cattle that are in poor flesh, or 
only the fat ones? The impression among 
farmers ‘here is that it only attacks the 
latter. H. W. ROOP. 

Oct. 28. 

While blackleg is more likely to attack 
young animals that are in good condi- 
tion, it is by no means limited to such.— 
Editor. 





VERNON Co., 8S. W. MO.—We are hav- 
ing delightful weather. But a little too 
warm and dry for the time of year. Yet 
we have no kick to make, as our beans, 
tomatoes and late potatoes are making a 





good growth. Pastures continue green, 


| their stock continually, and this insures 
|you pure, high grade goods. They sell in 
|most cases goods at half the amount usu- 
jally charged by others. 


The Heller Chemical Co. is a large cor- | 


poration in Chicago, doing both a whole- 
sale and retail drug business in the terri- 
tory covered by this paper. This estab- 
lishment occupies large quarters, besides 
they have a number of laboratories locat- 
ed in the city of Chicago. Words cannot 
jtell about their handsome catalog; the 
| goods listed are both of the old school and 
of the new, of the allopathic and homeo- 
pathic kind, and you can get anything 
that is made and which should be kept by 
all first-class druggists. Every family 
ought to have one of these catalogs, as it 
is a household necessity, and one can nev- 
er tell when there may be a need of medi- 
cine, so that when it is needed it will be 
at hand. Much suffering and oftentimes 
life is saved by having such needed arti- 
cles when they are required. This beauti- 
ful catalog can be obtained by addressing 
the Heller Chemical Co., Chicago, Ill., U. 
8S. A., and send ten cents to partly pay the 
postage, which they will refund upon re- 
ceipt of your first order. \Wuen writing 
please mention this paper. 

WHY “JONES HE PAYS THE 

FREIGHT.” 


The readers of the RumAL WORLD 
have seen the expression ‘Jones He Pays 
the Freight,’’ not only in the advertising 
columns of this paper, but in the editorial 
columns of the general press for so long 2 
time that the expression has become prac- 
tically a part of the English language, 
and the manufacturer who does not to- 
day “‘pay the freight’’ is behind the times. 
The originator of this—one of the best 


| the founder of the Jones Scale Works at 
| Binghamton, N. Y., and the present head 
|of the corporation doing business under 
;the name of “Jones of Binghamton.” 

In 1865 General Jones founded the busi- 
ness and started the manufacture of a 
; line of scales for farmers’ use. He adopt- 
lea a scale made on the simplest principle, 
jassuring absolute accuracy and obtaining 
the greatest strength obtainable from the 
jleast material. This reduced the cost to 
|the lowest mark. He met with the com- 
bined opposition of all the old manufac- 
|turers who had been in the habit of 
|muleting the farmer out of inordinate 
profits. Although started in a small way 
and meeting this opposition from a com- 
bination of capital representing millions, 
there has never been a time when his 
business has not been on the increase, and 
to-day he has the largest factory and em- 
ploys the most men devoted exclusively to 
the manufacture of scales in the world. 
His scheme of paying the freight told the 
farmer exactly what his scale would cost 
him at his railroad station. There was no 
guess work. His trade is among the 
farmers and the consumers. He deals di- 
rect with them without the intervention 
of jobber or dealer. 

The readers of the RURAL WORLD 
will find his advertisement in our adver- 
tising columns and all in want of.a scale 
of any description are advised to send a 
postal card to Jones of Binghamton, 
Binghamton, N. Y., who will deliver a bet- 
ter scale for less money than any other 
manufacturer. 





If you feed and water stock, it will pay 
you to write 0. K. HARRY STEEI 
WORKS, St. Louis, for their Dlustrated 
Catalog of Feed Cookers, Hog Troughs 
Tanks. —~ 


















Ship Your Produce Direct. 


There is no way to get full value for your produce exce ippi i 

. y pt by shipping direct 
to market. The fewer hands the products of the farm pass through Solepaventh= 
ing the consumer the more profit there is for the producer. 


We Distribute Direct to the 


We Receive and Sell 

Butter, Eggs, Veal, Pouitry, Game, Fur, Hides, Pelts, Wool, 

Seed, Broom Corn, Pop Corn, Beans, Hay, Grain, 
of all kinds, or anything you may have to dispose of. 
sales and quick returns for all shipments, also full Market Price and Fall 
Weight. We guarantee to get you more money for your products than you can 
get rt home. One shipment will convince you of this fact. We are reliable 
and responsible; you run no risk in shipping to us; have been established here 
for 27 years. Write us for prices, shipping tags or any information you may want. 


SUMMERS, BROWN & CO., 


Ref. Western State Bank, 
Chieago, and this paper. 


Consumer. 


Potatoes, 
Green and Dried Fruit 


We guarantee prompt 


Jommission Merchants, 


( 
158-160 S. Water St., CHICAGO. 












THE 


eeley 
ure 


2803 LOCUST ST., ST. LOUIS. 


The only Positive Cure for Liquor Drinking, Mor- 
on and other Narcotic Drug Using, Neurasthenia, 
obacco and Cigarette addictions. 


Correspondence and Consultation Confidential. 


Home Treatment for Tobacco and Neurasthenia. 
Local and long distance telephone. Lindell 155. 


IT TAKES FIVE CATALOGUES 


hme edo five different ‘SSFUL tell the people of the many points of 
superiority 
or our UGCESSFUL Incubators & Brooders. 
One 200 egg Machine will hatch more chicks than 20steady old hens each time it 
is filed with exgs. They will be stronger, more healthy chicks, too. These ma- 
chines wil! do for you just what they have done for thousands of others. Write 
for 158 page Catalog enclosing 6c to pay postage. We ship machines and handle 
East from our new house o. Write nearest office. 


correspondence for the Tt in Buffalo. 
DES MOINES INCUBATOR COMPANY 


5, 
Box 88, Des Moines, lowa, or Box 88, Buffalo, N. Y. 


STERN OLD MOTHER EXPERIENCE 


Re 
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CALL + 3/1 
5 


has enabled us after 16 years to make perfect eliable Incu O 
n rooders. You ought to have our fh g 
zi Wiese Pein cost you but 10 cents and h Mentury Boaitry Bask ? 


@ poultry Dusiness. Reliable Incubator & Brooder Co,. Box B-15, Quincy, Ills. 














inspecticu 
.mend and 
rtise our watches and convince you 
of their superior quality, before you pay one 
nd us your name, office and ex- 
press office, state if you want ladies or gents 
size, and we will send you atonce , 
our watch for free inspection. After 
you have convinced yourself to 
your own satisfaction, that the 
watch is equal to any 
cost 15 dollarsin your own town 
and the greatestbargain you ever 
saw, then pay our SPECIAL 
FACTORY PRICE 0F $4.85 
express charges,otherwise n 
one cent. y write us they sold the 
same day with ten dollars profit. 
Anyone can eell several of =e pene every 
Seeting any ex’ ime or effort, 
and make a profit 5 to 30 dullare ont oveey 
wai Order at once at our special factory _ 
as this offer is limited. free. Address, | 
EAGLE WATCH MFG. CO.,186 Lees Bldg., CHIC 


Send name and address and we will send you 
this ee engraved double hunting 
case, **American Standard” watch for 


> 25] 
i 


i 


to y! person who will recom- 
show it to their friends. We want 


i 
i 


Gold, and even experts cannot 
fell itfrom a 50 dollar watch, 
High-grade movement, ful!y jew- 
eled, duplex escapement, patent 

quick train, stem- 


20 YEARS QUARANTEE, 


J-lool 


> 


ING! Beware of catch: 





WARNI 














SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


“‘A Business Education and the Place to Get it” 


SONES 


Commercial College, Shorthand and Telegraph School, 
309 NORTH BROADWAY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 

It qualifies students for all business pursuits, and sup- 

plies business houses, banks, railroad and telegraph offices | 








MISSOURI 


IC 
CH ay 





Improved U. 


WINS 


G0 


wat 


ALSO 


The Highest 


5. Separator 
LD MEDAL 


The Highest Award at the 


Pan-American 


Exposition 


BUFFALO, N. Y., 1901 


WINS 


The King’s Commemorative Medal 


Award at the 


INDUSTRIAL EXPOSITION 
TORONTO, .ONT., CAN., 1901 











WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 
235 


P men with reliable bookkeepers, steno- 
graphers, Sietaph operators and clerks. Positions pro- 




























cured for Gra Be ee Nernation, > | SYSTEM 
. & ER, Presiden: | ° 
o ting the Commercial Centers and Rich 
SEVEN Normal School. MISSOURI 
mmerc jollege. 
GREAT Shorthand Oolene” The Broad Corn and Wheat Fielés and Thriving 
Telegraphy College. Cities of 
SCHOOLS School of Orater KA , 
choo! of Ora 
Musical Oo svatery. The Fertile Bier. Valleys, erage Centers and 








Last years enrollment 708. $130 pays for 
48 weeks’ board, tuition, room rent and use of 
text books. For free Illustrated Catalogue address 


Box N, Chillicothe, Mo. 


NEBRASKA, 


The Grand, Pictu: jae and Ench: 
and the Famous Mts eee eenery 


COLORADO 








The Agricaltural, Fruit, Mineral and Timber 
Save your trees from Borers by using Laneys Lands, and Famous Hot Springs of 
sure remedy. Full pore for a 2 cent stamp. ARKAN SAS a 
“Green Ridge, Mo. peared 7 Plantes of ‘sup gareectaame 
rnecaten HOUISTAN ea 
e Cotton an: rain Fields, th: 

BEFORE BUYING PIPE ee 
Write us for manufacturers pri daave 'e 
CARROLL IRON WORKS, 712 Carroll Ave, Ohieago. TEXAS, 


Historical and Scenic 


OLD AND NEW MEXICco, 


And forms with its Connecti 
Winter Route ton Popular 


CALIFORNIA 





ICTOR - 
- W incusators 





eh The simplest, most durable, cheap- For descriptive and illustrated pam: f 
Se ont Orat-class hatcher. Money back any of the ve States, address Companies’ 
7 not - romvesen RE agg <4 Agents, or 
4 " v ° 
i, GRO. ERTELOO. Quiney. Ii * Shearer 2 yon 
of Lours. 








$8.00 For this 


H. F. BERKLEY. City Passenger and Ticket Agent. 























AT YOUR STATION. sna ie on ae Corner Broadway and Olive St., St. 
Warranted Accurate ORM 
Other sizes equally low. 
Buy oF. a 
Jones (He Pays the Freight. , 
No ke House. Smoke meat with 
Busomamron, N. Y. KRAUSERS” LIQUID EXTRACT OF SMOKE. 
\e from es delicious flavor. 
to Cured.) For question per, cleaner than old way. Send for cir- 
ASTHMA CURED (i2.0r°Z.a"verme, write to Dr. cular. Ke Kraaser & Bro, Milton ba, 
years exper- 


W. H. K. King (Regular Physician, 
rpassed. 


ence.) Success unsu . Carthage, Mo. Short Weights Make Short Purses 











ing Tra an 
A.R. Harding, Gallipolis, O. 


























